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*‘Canoiine, I wish you would remain a mo- 
ment,” said Mr. Warren, as his daughter was 
about to leave the parlor. 

“Well, papa,” she said, ‘‘ what is it?” 

She strove to look unconscious, but her varying 
color, and the neryous movement of her lips, be- 
trayed secret agitation; in fact she suspected the 
purpose of her parent. 


} suitor; but, in such cases, the father is, nine 


times out of ten, right, and the child wrong. The 
parent, from his knowledge of men, from what 
he hears on the street, and, from other sources, 
usually arrives at a juster conclusion respecting 
a young man’s character, than a daughter, who 


: has little, or no means of ascertaining the truth. 


In the case of this young Collins, I know him to 


“T thought,” said Mr. Warren, ‘‘that, when I 3 be extravagant, idle, occasionally intemperate in 
forbade young Collins my house, you were pre- ; his habits, and head over ears in debt: besides 


pared to submit to the prudence of my decision. 
We talked the matter over, Caroline, if you 
remember, and I was at considerable pains to 
convince you that hé was idle, wasteful, and, I 
feared, dissipated, in short a very unfit person 
for any woman to trust her happiness with. 
You silently agreed with what I said, at least 
you said nothing in reply. I fancied I had per- 
suaded you, for I thought your own good sense, 
to which I appealed, would see the matter in a 
light similar to that in which I and your mother 
beheld it. Judge then of my inexpressible pain 
when I saw you walking, arm-in-arm, with him, 
in the outskirts of the city, to-day.” 

He paused, and Caroline held down her head 
abashed. ‘“‘I was not mistaken,” she said, to 
herself, ‘“‘it was pa whom I saw.” 

Mr. Warren waited, for more than a minute, 
for her to reply, but, as she continued silent, he 

- went on— 

*« Now, Caroline,” he said, ‘‘I wish you to look 
on me, as what I am, the best friend you have in 
the world, and one who has no motive, much less 
any wish, to advise you wrong. It is a common 
mistake of young people, especially of those of 
your sex, to suppose that their parents wish to 
tyrannize over them in the affair of marriage. 
Believe me, nothing is generally further from a 
parent’s thoughts! It is not unfrequent indeed 
that a father differs from a daughter as to the 

wisdom of her uniting herself with a certain 





this he has a violent temper. I beseech you, 
Caroline, my dear, do not give way further to 
this infatuation of yours.” 

As Mr. Warren spoke, he approached his 
daughter and tenderly took her hands. She 
burst into tears, looked up into his face, and 
said—‘‘oh! but, papa, I love him, and he loves 
me: he says he will throw himself away if I do 
not marry him: surely, surely, if I can, I ought 
to reform him.” 

Mr. Warren shook his head. ‘Cargline,” he 
said, severely, “this is sheer folly, miserable 
infatuation! No woman ever reformed a man, 
whose principles were so loose as those of Col- 
lins; a wretch, who, in his own words, will 
throw himself away if you do not matry him. 
Listen to my words, child, for you are weaker 
than I thought, and I must rule where I would 
prefer to persuade—if ever you marry Collins, 
from that hour ‘this house is shut against you.” 

The tears of Caroline flowed faster. Mr. War- 
ren, after a turn or two across the room, softened 
again, and addressed her in kinder tones— 

‘My child,” he said, ‘I speak thus for your 
own good. I know, if you marry Collins, that 
you will regret it, and I would, by interdicting 
it, spare you much future sorrow. I will never 
urge you to unite yourself with any man you do 
not fancy, However excellent.I may think him to 
be; this, I promise you; and, on your part, I 
shall expect you to givé up this acquaintance. 
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To-morrow I will look for your promise to this 
effect. Go now, and think of it: I am sure you 
will obey me.” 

He stooped down, and kissed her tenderly; 
and then Caroline, still weeping, rushed from 
the room. 

But was it to think, as her father desired, of 
her duty? 

Alone, in her chamber, she re-called, at alter- 
nate moments, the words of her parent and the 
insidious persuasions of her lover: and alas! 
the latter had most influence with her. 

Caroline was not exactly a weak girl, but she 
had fallen into a bad set at school, and from 
it imbibed many hurtful notions of a child’s 
duty to its parents, especially in a case of sup- 
posed affection. She had read, not good novels, 
but visionary romances; and these had_.strength- 
ened her mistaken ideas. Her present suitor was 
a handsome, designing libertine, who, knowing 
her father to be rich, desired to possess the 
daughter’s hand, as, with it, went a large for- 
tune. The finished manners of Collins had easily 
won her liking, for we cannot call it love, and, 
imagining herself to be in a similar position to 
her favorite heroines, she regarded the opposi- 
tion of her father as oppressive and unreasonable. 

That very day her suitor had urged her to 
elope with him, and she had consented to do so; 
but her parent’s kind expostulation had, now, for 
a time, shook her purpose. Finally, however, 
the vanity of being the heroine of a runaway 
match, as well as her biassed views respecting 
the supposed injustice of her father, induced her 
to fulfil her promise; and, at the dead of night, 
she left her home forever. 

We say left her home, for she never had an- 
other. Mr. Warren proved true to his threat, 
and was the more inflexible, because Caroline 
had eloped, on the very night he had plead so 
earnestly with her. ‘She left me with my kiss 
still warm on her cheek,” he said; ‘‘she pre- 
ferred another, and a stranger to me; she treated 
me, not like her best friend, but like an enemy; 
and henceforth she is banished from my heart.” 

Yes! she never again had a home. Her hus- 
band took her to a hotel, where they remained 
for several weeks, hoping daily to receive a sum- 
mons from her father; but, as none came, they 
were forced at last to retire to a cheap boarding 
house. Here, amid indifferent society, Caroline, 
who had been tenderly nurtured, learned soon 
to feel acutely the advantages of which she had 
deprived herself, learned to long for her old 
home. 

If her husband had really loved her, or if she 
could have continued to persuade herself that 
her father had been unjust, she might have found 
some alleviation in her altered fortunes. But her 





husband, angry that Mr. Warren was inexorable, 
now began to punish Caroline for her father’s 
firmness, by neglecting her; and left her, evening 
after evening, to amuse herself, while he spent 
the hours at the billiard-table, in the theatre, or 
with some gay friends over a bottle or two of 
wine. It was now that Caroline saw the cor- 
rectness of the judgment, which her father had 
expressed respectifig Collins. She not only soon 
learned that he was both idle and a spendthrift, 
but discovered that he was intemperate, pas- 
sionate, and unprincipled. 

Often, when he came home excited by wine, 
he would address her in the most brutal manner, 
charging their present poverty on her, or rather 
on her ‘‘niggardly father,” as he called Mr. War- 
ren to her face. At last, one night, he returned, 
in a state of violent excitement, from the gaming 
table, where he had lost largely; and, finding 
Caroline weeping, struck her a blow, in a fit of 
passion, that felled her to the floor, where she 
lay bleeding. 

And this was the end of her dream of romance! 
Into this life-slavery, into this deep degradation, 
her vanity had led her! Ashamed to tell the 
truth and throw herself on her father for protec- 
tion, she endured, for more than a year, every 
variety of insult from her husband; her health, 
meanwhile, consuming away, and her spirits, 
which had once been so high, utterly broken. 

Oh! how often she repented of her folly. How, 
when she heard of others of her sex forming 
clandestine marriages, she would shudder, and 
exclaim—‘‘alas! the chances are they will be yet 
as miserable as I am. Can they not see, that 
the man, who persuades them to disobey their 
parents, shows, in that very thing, a want of 
principle that promises little for their happiness 
with him?” 

But the cup of her misery was not yet full. 
She had been married little over a year when 
her husband left her to visit a neighboring city; 
and, though she waited his return for long after 
the promised day, he never came. At last a 
letter from him was put in her hands; and the 
missive announced, in the most unfeeling terms, 
that he had left her forever. 

She sank in a swoon, and lay for hours before 
she recovered. When she regained conscious- 
ness, it was to,shudder at her condition; for she 
was penniless, with board for many weeks due, 
and not a friend on whom she could call for 
the slightest loan. Suddenly, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son came up to her memory. 

“I will arise apd go unto my father,” she said, 
humbly, in ‘the words of that beautiful. story; 
and, with the exclamation, she went forth, to 
seek her old home and sue for forgiveness, heart 
broken as she was. 
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It was snowing fast, but. she did not heed it. ; to learn the cause of the disturbance, staggered 
She had thrown on her bonnet, and ‘a light shawl; } to behold, in this emaciated form, their disobe- 
but had forgdtten to change her thin shoes, or to? dient child. 
assume a cloak. The melting flakes penetrated; They 'took her in, they wrapped her in warm 
her slight attire, but she hurried on, breasting } clothing, they laid her in her old bed; but it 
the wild tempest. was all of no avail. She revived just enough to 

She arrived at last in the proud square where } ask their forgiveness, and receive it from them 
her father lived; and stood, afew seconds after, } weeping. Then, murmuring blessings on them, 
in front of the house. The window shutters were } she died. 
still open, though twilight had set in, and through} This may be thought a fancy sketch; but it is 
the lace curtains the ruddy glow of the fire within } not. It may be considered an excessive case, it 
shot athwart the stormy night. A sharp pain | is not that either. Caroline Collins, or Warren, 
twitched her in the heart; she felt faint; and, } as we would rather call her, was early delivered 
staggering up the steps, just managed to pull the from her sufferings; and in that, terrible as death 
bell, when consciousness deserted her. may seem to the young and happy, she. was 

The servant who answered the door started; blessed. There are others, victims of runaway 
and cried out when he saw an apparently lifeless } matches, who drag on an existence so miserable 
eorpse lying on the step, with the fast-falling snow } that the grave itself would be a relief. 
rapidly covering it; and Mr. and Mrs. Warren,; But, as the Scripture impressively says, ‘they 
who were sitting by the parlor fire, coming out? that sow the whirlwind, shall reap the storm.” 
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Friow on sweet tears! I needs must weep, “Long hast thou known a father’s care, 
« For memory calls from fountains deep Shared daily in his fervent prayer; 
That treasured store of holy tears But now we part—go, go, my child!” 
The heart hath garnered up for years; He said no more, but wept; yet smiled, 
Mine eyes behold As pointing still 
My father’s Bible—his of yore, To this old book, when through the door 
Than mines of gold, T passed the sill, * 
He prized it more. . Crossed never more! 
When grief oppressed, and crushing care; Now moonbeams sleep upon his grave, 
When death had nipt our loved and fair, And sighing willows o’er him wave; 
And dark misfortune’s heavy hand No more from death’s repose to wake, 
Was laid upon our little band, To plead with man for Jesus’ sake 
In painful loss, His sins forbare— 
He then would read what Jesus bore Oh! as I turn these pages o’er, 
Upon the Cross— Than jewels rare 
We wept no more! I prize them more! 
When pleasure spread its flowery maze, When death would fright the timid soul 
To lure our feet from virtue’s ways; With coffin, shroud, the grave’s dark goal, 
And sin, with fell insidious art, ‘ The parting hour, the dying groan, 
Wove fatal spells to snare the heart, A world unseen, a fate unknown, 
Its truthful page A light from thee, 
Our doubting footsteps onward bore, Thou Book of books, doth round me pour, 
Through every stage, Death’s shadows flee— 
Till doubt was o’er. Life evermore! 
When called to seek the distant West, Thou’rt dingy now, and sadly worn, 
I craved a father’s last behest; With crumpled leaves, and binding torn; 
*Mid parting pangs, we scarcegcould brook, Thy value others may not see, 
“Tale this,” said he, “this blest old book, But thou art priceless wealth to me! 
So long, long mine; Shrined in my heart 
And though I give no other store, Shall be thy memory and thy love, 
*Tis wealth divine, My soul’s best chart 
Prize nothing more!” . Forevermore! 
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“Fan,” cried Sophy, as she burst into my 
room on the thirteenth of February—“I have 
such an excellent idea, and ane must help me to} 
carry it out!” 

“Is that you, Soph? I thought I heard you 
humming ‘Susannah’ on the stairs! but you see 
my hands are wet, and I could not open the door. 
An excellent idea, is it? Wait till I have done 
with the napkin, and I will give you the attention 
the rarity of the occasion merits.” 

‘‘Now, you are laughing at me, Fanny!” 

**Not I, indeed! I’m as serious as a deacon!” 

«Yes, with that wicked pucker of the lips—but 
wait till you see my idea planned and effected 
and you shall acknowledge I have some origi- 
nality.” And Sophy seated herself in my easy 
chair, and fanned her glowing cheeks with her 
bonnet, although it was still winter. ‘You know 
I told you I wanted a Valentine party, and you 
thought Valentines vulgar and often offensive— 
but I am not to be put down when I have set my 
mind on anything—and I am determined to have 
one, but not in the old way.” 


‘And what may be the new way, most original ; 


Miss Sophy?” 

«‘Never mind! only trust to my word that they 
shall be neither vulgar nor personal, and promise > 
me that you will come to-night and help me to 
write the rhymes, for you know that we cannot 
get along without you.” 

‘‘Very well! I will go if the old crazy man who 
has been making love to me through the window 
for some days, does not carry me off in the mean- 
time.” 

«What a funny old soul he is, to be sure! with 
an orange in each hand—do you know he chased 
Mary Bell in the street, and frightened her so 
much that she took refuge in a friend’s house; a 
little while afterward, hearing some noise in the 
hall she peeped out, and there he was brandishing 
his oranges! Last Sunday as she came out of 
church she saw him again, and thinking he was 
after her, she set off at full speed, upsetting two 
or three children by the way, and terrifying all} 
around her. But, Fan, have you heard the good 
news? your eyes say ‘no!’ Well! then, Arthur 
is in Boston, and has telegraphed us he will be at 
home this evening at half-past ten. He had just 
landed from the steamer.” 

«Indeed!—you must be very happy!” 

“To be sure we are! Ma is in a perfect 


‘ 
3 eestasy of delight!—my Valentine party is tobe 
in honor of his arrival—I want him to see a few 
of his old friends assembled.” 

‘On second thought, Sophy, I do not think I 
can go to help you to-night.” 

“You cannot? and why, pray?” 

‘Father will, perhaps, be alone, and need my 
services.” 

‘‘Now what nonsense, Fanny! you really vex 
me—lI’m getting in a tremendous passion; you 
think I can’t see through it all, but I do; you 
2 were very willing to go till I told you of Arthur’s 

arrival. My opinion is that you are a pair of 





, § Simpletons.” 


Sophy rose, and with a serious face began to 
, tie on her bonnet. ‘Now, Soph!’ I said, in a 
} deprecating tone, “don’t be offended, I will go 
; if you wish it—at what hour do you expect me?” 
3 At five in the afternoon! Disappoint me at 

your peril! I have a world of things to do!” 
? and she was gone. 

I sat down when she had left the room in a per= 
fect tremor. What could possess me? I did not 
know whether to laugh or cry, Arthur had actually 
arrived, and was coming home—that was the one 
thought that filled my mind. Would he return 

the same unselfish, unaffected being who had 
parted from us two years before? Arid our 
parting? every word of that interview was inef- 
faceably impressed upon my mind. He had then 
explained to me, for the first time, the position 
in which he stood. His father had left all his 
property, which was moderate, to his mother and 
sister, trusting to his uncle to provide for him. 
His uncle’s will allowed him nothing until he 
should reach the age of twenty-five, and he was 
then to go abroad for two years. As he did not 
wish to encroach upon his mother’s income, he 
had applied himself diligently to the study of the 
law—had practised it with no small measure of 

success, and had actually become enamored of 
| red tape and parchment. He spoke of his family’s 
; removal to our city, “and of the pleasant year he 

had passed here. He alluded to our acquaint- 

ance, and to the favorable impression produced 
upon him previously by mutual friends. He said 
it would be pleagant to hear of me when far away 





> —and still more pleasant to. hear directly from 
myself. All this was on the old sofa in the back 
parlor; the fire burned brightly in the ample 
grate, and our little grey-hound Kate was 
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stretched upon the rug. What spell came over 
me Ido not know—but I do know that it should 
have yielded to the influence of those words and 
that hour. Phebe Clay, (I have always detested 
the name of Phebe, and shall always dislike the 
person) Phebe Clay had been speaking to me of 
Arthur that very afternoon, and had asked me if 
I did not think his family mage an idol of him. 
I replied that they could not well avoid it, he 


nnn nw 


away with a great deal waiting on other people. 
I now make it a rule never to be punctual. The 
last effort in that way was at your suggestion— 
I went to Stanley’s party at half-past eight, the 
time Harriet fixed, and I was an hour before any 
one else. I had exhausted every topic of con- 





versation when the company assembled, and in 
consequence was stupid the whole evening.” 
T had laid off my bonnet and mantilla as Sophy 


was so devoted and affectionate a son and brother { said this, and she led the way to a table on which 


—that he never allowed any engagement to inter- 


fere with the comfort or pleasure of his mother 
or sister. She then advised me.to take care of 
my heart, for she had heard from good authority 
that Arthur had a great propensity to flirt—that 
his manners were insinuating—that he had won } 
more than one lady’s heart in the city where he 
formerly resided, and that the most devoted at- 
tentions from him signified nothing; she added 
that his sister thought no one in the world good 
enough for him, and much more to the same 
effect. 

I ought to have attached no weight to these 
representations, but they did influence me—and 
when Arthur asked me to write to him I hesi- 
tated. He begged I would give him this proof 
of my friendship. Knowing the weakness of my 
own heart I could not bear he should number 
me among his friends merely—I must be all or 
nothing; and fearing the pent-up feeling might 
show itself in some way, I answered him coldly, 
even lightly. His manner changed—he became 
serious and distant. Perhaps he could not un- 
derstand how, if I had any regard for him, I 
could jest at such a time. So we parted with a ; 
light glasp of the hand and a common-place adieu. 
If he had returned a few moments later, he would 
have found me in tears and sick at heart. He 
sailed the next day, and I had not seen him since, 
not even a letter from him, for Sophy never named 
him before me except when others inquired for 
him. To hide my real sorrow I had laughed, and 
danced, and sung, but had discouraged all serious 
attentions as far as practicable, and had refused 
one or two unexceptionable offers. I fancied I 
had conquered my attachment, and was glorying 
in my own strength—yet this sudden announce- 
ment had completely upset me. I had promised 
Sophy to go, and I must keep my word, but I 
would leave long before her brother’s arrival. 

‘*Why, Fan!” said Sophy, as she opened the 
door, ‘I saw you from the window, and you have 
such a serious look that I could not help laughing. 
You are ten minutes after the time'too, you—the 


very model of punctuality,” and she put back her : 


pretty little watch, Arthur’s gift from abroad, 
“now if it were I, no one-would wonder. You 
know my motto is ‘punctuality is the thief of time’ 
instead ‘of procrastination, for I’m sure it runs 


was spread quite a variety of toys, some comical, 
some pretty. ‘Here are Harriet and Annie,” 
exclaimed she, as the door opened—“ you are just 
in time, young ladies; let me take your bonnets, 
; and ead I shall expect something very droll from 
§ you.” 

‘What is to be done?” asked Harriet. 

‘‘Why, Sophy is directress and judge,” said 
I, ‘‘and each one of us is to select a toy and to 
} write some verses, which we are to submit to her 

inspection.” 
“‘T will not be very severe, girls, never fear,” 
‘ cried Sophia, “‘but you must do your best.” 

‘‘Great encouragement,” remarked Annie, 
drily, ‘what will yeu have, Fanny?” 

‘‘T think I will take this bow with two strings, 
it will just suit my genius.” ” 

“And I,” added Harriet, ‘this little mirror; 
I suppose they are fortunes to be drawn, and you 
are to be grand Sybil, Sophia!” 

“‘T would rather not tell you ar now; what 
will you have, Annie?” 

‘This little dumb watch; there’s brother 
i George across the street, shall I call him in, 
Soph? he is the very one for you.” 

She knocked on the window-pane, and George, 
who is a good-hearted, jovial young man, came 
in. We explained the affair. 

«Just the thing! young ladies! I will do my 
best, but I must let you know beforehand,” and 
‘he struck his knuckles against his forehead, 
‘that I am a little weak in the upper story. 
But it unfortunately belongs to the family.” 

All the better!” returned I, ‘‘you will make 
a charming variety.” 

‘Miss Sophy, you are not going to let these 
girls write!” 

“Indeed I am! that’s why I sent for them.” 

“You will get something very silly, that’s all.” 

This was said to teaze Harriet, who reckons 
herself uncommonly clever, while Annie, who 
‘has more real ability, is Gated by oe sister in 
almost everything. 

‘What will you be pleased to select, Mr. 
Stanley?” 
$ «Let me see—this little tin-cup; Miss Sophy, 
must it pags for a pint or a quart cup?” 

“According to your inspiration—if you have 
a quart of it; pour it out by all means.” 
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“Thank you, a pint will be draught enough } the genius of the family,” and George glanced 


for any one.” provokingly at Harriet. 
We sat in silence a fewmoments, and glancing } Mine came next—mere doggerel upon the bow 
round, I could not help laughing to see the con- ; with two strings. 
tracted brows, and eyes set upon the little toys, { Two strings to your bow! 
at which, I suppose, the muses were to descend ; Oh, no! indeed! no! 


and. take a look. If one were worth anything, dear, 
“TE have done,” said George, “is any one else If ’twasgong, if ’twas strong, 
ready?” If ’twas tightly tied on, 





Harriet was the last to conclude, but I knew I’m sure you’d have nothing to fear. 
she was finishing it with care, and that with her } 


. . ‘ Young ladies are few 
it was a serious affair, for she would not risk her 


Who’d ever take two, 


reputation lightly. 


“Come, George,” cried Annie, ‘tread yours 
first; gentlemen should always lead the way in 


any difficult undertaking.” 
‘Well, here goes—impromptu lines on a little 
tin-cup.” 


To some sprightly young Calebs I’m pinting the way, 
To make himself happy as soon as he may, 
Should his choice of Lucillas be not very ample, 
I’d advise him to turn now to me as a sample— 
No matter how deep, so the opening’s small, 

That none, at first meeting, may ever know all, 
She must handle you, sir, with no riveting strong, 
But plenty of solder to fasten it on; 

Now this sort of woman, you know, is a treasure, 
But then she’s entitled to “measure for measure,” 
And should anything ever induce you to bicker, 
Remember, my friend, you are never to lick her. 


“Excellent,” said Sophy, when he had con- 
cluded, “I’m very much obliged to you, I’m 
sure. Now, Harriet, let us have yours.” 

Harriet read in rather a pretending manner— 


The mirror of Fate—thou may’st look at me here, 
In which all the traces of Time shall appear; 

If thou’rt young and wilt keep me for many a day, 
I will show thee thy locks shall be sprinkled with 


grey; 
The eye shall be dull which so brightly hath beamed, 
The cheek shall be furrowed, the brow shall be 
_. Seamed; 

But if doing to all as thou’dst still be done by, 

Be the rule for thy conduct—the light for thine eye, 
Relieving and cheering the poor and faint-hearted, 
Thy look #hall be lovely, though youth hath departed. 


‘**It’s very good, Hal,” said George, ‘‘but too 
serioys.”’ 

“No! no!” exclaimed we, ‘let us have all 
kinds.” 

Poor little diffident. Annie, I saw, had written 
and effaced two or three times, and could hardly 
be brought to read her four lines on a dumb 
watch. 

I am a watch, fair lady, 
But I-do not go, 
And bear I not resemblance 
To thy last night’s beau? 


«Capital, Nancy, the best of all—you are quite 


And you always will find 
Where two strings are joined 
One good one were worth more than these. 


, 
’ 
| If one would present just to please, 


Sophy had selected a grey horse, and her lines 
: were very good, indeed they took me quite by 
surprise. 

As you want a nag, you say, 

Here’s a prize in Dobbin grey, 

She can gallop, trot or canter, 

Any pace that you may want her: 

If a bachelor you be living, 

Do not grudge the sum you’re giving, 

For she’ll prove & real racer 

Anywhere that you can place her; 

If to marry nothing loth 

Husbandry may suit you both, 

For as swift as Indian arrow 

She will draw both plough or harrow, 

And to save you lots of trouble 

Dobbin Grey will carry double. 


We wrote on until tea-time—then nothing 
would do but George must stay to tea with us, 
for his rhymes pleased all but Harrietg who 
thought them rather careless. At nine o’clock 
we had finished, thirty in all, and we tied them 
up in fancy paper with bright ribbons. As the 
clock struck ten I jumped up—‘‘now, Soph, I 
must be off—you are probably glad to get rid 


{ 


hour, and your mother has looked at her watch 
so often; I wish you a happy meeting with your 
brother.” I said this in as indifferent a tone as 
possible, but I was really far more nervous than 
she, and my hands trembled so that I could hardly 
tie the ribbons. 

And resisting every entreaty, I resolutely set 
off with Frank, who had called for me punctually, 
as I had desired him. 

Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
been round two or three times during the fol- 
lowing day to see if I could be of any service to 
Sophy, but I did not leave the house. I thought 
Arthur would ‘certainly call to see us; he was a 
great favorite with my father, and with old Uncle 
John. The latter was continually teazing me, 





and had never forgotten a speech I made when 
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of us, for you have been very fidgetty the last 
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sorely pressed upon the subject—which was that 
L.cared not a straw for Arthur, and nothing 
would induce me to marry him. I listened and 
watched at every ring of the bell... Could any 
thing have prevented his coming? I had not 
heard of his certain arrival—but in such a case 
Sophy would have sent me word, and would have 
deferred her party. I dreaded meeting Uncle 
John at the dinner-table, and sure enough as 
soon as I appeared I was accosted with—‘‘ well, 
my dear little wo-begone niece, has the gentle- 
man you do not care a straw for, come yet?” 
“Indeed, sir, Ido not know.” ‘‘Ah! I remem- 
ber !. some one has probably told him that nothing 
would induce you to marry him, and he has no 
idea of being refused before he has proposed.” 
I could have cried with vexation, and papa said, 
“are you not well, Fanny, dear?” I muttered } 
something about a head-ache, I should have said } 
heart-ache. 

During the afternoon I changed my mind } 





twenty times; sometimes I resolved to go and 
show Arthur my perfect indifference; then again, 
Iwas resolved to remain at home, since he cared 
80 little to. see me, I would not place myself in } 


“T can’t imagine—a Parisian coat?” 

“No, not quite—I wish he had; wouldn 7 I 
look famous in one?” 

“‘Trresistible—but what did he bring you?” 

‘“‘Why! I am quite flattered with the compli- 
ment paid to my literary taste—he brought me 
a marble bust of Cicero; I, who could never 
blunder through his orations. If I were as rich 
as Arthur I would have staid abroad much longer. 
But they say an affair of the heart hastened his 
return—have you heard of it?” 

“No,” said I, faintly,*‘‘ what is it?” 

‘The lady whom he met with on the Conti- 
nent, is, I believe, a Miss Rushton, of Virginia, 
handsome and rich. She returned a month or 
two ago, and I suppose he will soon be off on a 
visit to her, as he cannot have seen her since he 
landed.” 

George little thought how my heart sunk as he 
carelessly uttered these words; I dreamed not 
for an instant of doubting the truth of his infor- 


> mation, but felt it was too true! and I never 


knew the depth and strength of my feelings until 
that moment. What.he said further I know not, 
and he was rallying me upon absence of mind, 


his way, All ended, however, in my being dressed } when Arthur entered the room. I did not look 
with more than ordinary care, and setting off} toward him, but I heard his frank, manly voice 
after my usual time. The party was nearly all} replying im pleasant tones to the welcome and 
assembled, and Sophy accosted me as I entered } warm congratulation of friends as they pressed 
the room—‘‘ why, Fanny dear, you are so late, I} around him. He passed from one to another 
thought something must have happened.” One until he came where I kneW his eye rested upon 


‘ beautiful bracelets to Harriet and Annie, and a 





glance around convinced me he was not there, } 
whose presence I knew not whether most to long } 
for or to dread. I fell back into a corner and 
commenced an animated conversation with George } 
Stanley. After some chat, he asked— 

‘‘Miss Fanny, have you seen Arthur yet?” 

‘‘No, I have not—have you?” 

“Oh, yes! he arrived before we left last even- } 
ing, and I saw him again this morning—he looks } 
uncommonly well, and has actually returned with- 
out a moustache!” 

‘That shows his good sense. Do you know I 
heard a very distinguished person say that he ; 
could not control his repugnance toward a citizen } 
of the United States when so disfigured. He also } 
remarked that when in office, that cause alone 
would sometimes prejudice him against those 
applying for favors, and the president, of whose 
cabinet he was the foremost member, had pre- 
cisely the same feeling.” 

“Well, I confess I don’t like them much 
myself. But to return to Arthur. He sent, 


fine cameo pin to ma. It is a head of Minerva; 
I proposed to Hal, who might pass for the goddess 
of Wisdom, you know, to exchange with ma, for } 
Arthur. had certainly intended it as a profile of } 
her. But what do you think he brought for me?” 





} were as cold as my words of welcome. 


} me; once he stepped forward to speak, but I was 
’ watching my companion’s face as if deeply in- 
} terested in his words, and Arthur stood still for 


an instant, and then drew back. Again he came 
forward and held out his hand. 

“Fanny,” said he, earnestly, ‘‘have you not 
a word or a smile for an old friend?” 

I returned his warm grasp lightly—my fingers 
Every 
drop of blood seemed to have rushed to my 
cheeks, which were scorching; at that moment 


} Sophy came up. 


««T want you'to look, Fanny, at this handsome 
dressing-case of Arthur’s; he has never used it— 
it was presented by a lady whose child he saved 


; from imminent danger.” 


‘Do tell us the story,” asked Harriet, turning 
to him. 

‘Indeed, I cannot now,” he returned, ‘‘but 
the lady gave me her friendship, which is far 
more valuable than the dressing-case.” Lightly 
as Arthur seemed to value this article compared 
with the lady’s regard, to us it was exceedingly 
pretty—beautifully inlaid and furnished with 
silver, and we examined it with curiosity. 

‘Here is-a secret drawer, I know,” exclaimed 
Annie, as she touched the spring. The box flew 
out, and there was a general exclamation. There 
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lay a tiny jeweled and enameled Geneva watch, 
and connected with it by a light Venetian chain 
was a miniature, which all knew at the first 
glance to be Arthur himself. I could have looked 
long at the semblance, although I had not dared 
to raise my eyes to the original. Arthur turned 
and saw our discovery; he seemed disconcerted 
for a moment, and then quietly re-placed them, 
replying to Sophy’s question — 

‘¢ My dear, little, curious sister, they are for a 
lady if she will accept them. The miniature was 
taken at the request of a friend, an Italian artist; 
he presented me with this, and kept a copy for 
himself. He is the same, Sophy, who painted 
the beautiful copy of Lucretia I gave you.” 

Disappointment weighed heavily upon my heart 
before this, now it seemed piled up and pressed 
down. I longed to be alone in my chamber that 
I might throw myself on the bed and find relief 
in tears—I longed for a mother upon whose 
sympathizing heart I could rest my aching head. 
But Sophy’s voice summoned me to the table. 

‘*Will you be kind enough, Fanny, to carry 
this little tray round? There are thirty young 
persons here, fifteen of each sex. This contains 
slips of paper numbered from one to fifteen, let 
each gentleman select one. I will carry this (the 
contents are the same, you see,) to the ladies, 
then all will be supplied.” 

‘Will those whose numbers match be called 
together?” q 

‘“‘No! no! Harriet,” replied Sophy, ‘do not 
flatter yourself with anything of the kind, if 
you should chance to get the number of one you 
admire.” 

I handed the tray to Arthur in silence—he 
looked at me with surprise, and said gently— 

**T scarcely know you, Fanny, you are so 
changed.” 

‘Am I?” I replied, coldly, and passed on. 
When all were served, Sophy assumed an air of 
great importance as she took her place in the 
centre of the circle, and the two large trays 
containing our pretty little parcels were placed 
before her. By the side of each tray was a box 
filled with slips of paper similar to those we had 
distributed. With the right hand she drew from 
one, and with the left from the other of these 
receptacles, and calling out, ‘the lady who holds 
No. 7 will please to come forward,” dear little 
Mary Bell presented herself with a roseate blush. 
Sophy glanced at the other hand, and said mis- 
chievously— 

‘‘Remember those that fate couples now are 
Valentines, and are expected to be paired for the 
evening, both in the dance we intend to have, 
and in the walk home, and who knows but it 
may befor life. Ah! you need not laugh— 
stranger things have often happened; and now 


wn 


, the gentleman who holds No. 4 must place him- 
self by No. 7.” We all smiled as our bachelor 
{ friend Meryton made his bow to Mary. 

| «There is no knowing, Miss Sophy, what you 
' may do for me,” said he, ‘I have always thought 
‘if any one could help me to matrimony, it would 
} be you.” 

«Then present, your partner, if you please, 
‘ with one of these little parcels. Thisis the tray 
‘ from which the gentlemen are to select—the other 
} is for the ladies’ choice.” 

Others were paired in like manner; some of 
; the verses, as on all occasions of the kind, were 
{ laughable hits, while others were as amusingly 
inappropriate. 

Frank and Annie were called together. Her 
‘ package contained a tiny sofa. 

‘ Fair lady! fair lady! to thee I resign 

This old-fashioned sofa whereon to recline, 

$ So tempting it looks that it makes one feel dozy, 

‘ I’ve thought, with a lover, oh, dear! ’twould be cozy! 
‘ Yet a servant discreet who will be on the watch, 

: Who’ll never come in without rattling the latch; 

‘ If strangers should enter, you might be, I’m sure, 
At either end seated with aspect demure. 


Frank’s was a tin grater. 


¢ 
rf 
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You resemble the horse-radish 
Rubbed against me, 

Which some few partake of 
For dinner or tea; 

And all who have known you 
Must feel no surprise 

That you’ve brought very often 
The tears to their eyes! 

You are cool, but not icy, 

Are sharp, but not spicy, 

You are waiting for wit, 
And will e’er be a waiter, 

You think you’re a great one, 
But I am a grater! 








I have forgotten now who was the favored 
‘recipient of each, but I will give a few of the 
‘rhymes which I can remember. There was & 
} funny little terrapin. 


The warmest welcome should be mine— 
Take me and season well with wine, 
And then sit down to sup or dine, 
I’m fit for lords; 
I can crawl into man’s affections, 
And should young ladies need directions 
How to bring youths to genuflexions, 
Just mark my words. 


To reach man’s heart the shortest way— 

Surest in this degenerate, day— 

Is down his throat—and you may stay 
When once safe in; 

Then quickly learn to dress—ye fair! 

Not your own forms or curling hair— 

But dress—with condiments most rare, 
The Terrapin! 
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There was another on a gridiron with two fish, ; me arrange your dress; what a pity your Valen- 

‘ tine should be one whom you have refused before- 
hand; now if it had been George Stanley!” 

‘‘You have no choice, Fan,” said Sophy, ‘you 


This gridiron is cel’bacy, all here will say, 
On which are two bachelors broiling away; 
They are drying and drying all up they will find, 


Contracting in body, contracting in mind. ; must take the parcel left and give it to Arthur.” 
Of's fall in the fire each was so much afraid {I felt vexed with her, and deigned no reply, for 
That he would not be taken to please a fair maid; I was sure the arrangement was one of her own 
But soon every thought will be centered in self ; planning. 
Then they’ll not be worth haviflg, but laid on the “Only a little chair!” exclaimed George, as 
shelf. ‘ Arthur opened and read—, 
Another was on a glass toy—a goose in a boat. ; I give you this chair 


Of a beauty most rare, 

Nor will I betray by my blushes, 
For no one supposes 
That like little Moses 

Young Cupid lies hid in the rushes, 


I’m afloat! I’m afloat! 

A goose in a boat— 

A sailing over Life’s sea; 

Oh! sad is my fate! 

I’m in search of a mate! 
*Tis my only resemblance to thee! { Tcould scarcely command myself, yet laughed 
$ with the rest, for I must either laugh or ery. 
‘One comfort, Arthur was as much agitated as 
: myself from some cause, ‘and this re-assured me. 
‘I attempted with trembling hands to open my 

The lip-salve divide, own package. Soph took it from me and held 
Take the salve on thy side (up a set of pretty tablets for a ball, and then 
If thou wilt but present me the lip. ee read— 
Thou art told by lot, fair lady, 
What thy future fate shall be, 
Gay quadrille, and waltz, and polka, 
All shall be adorned by thee; 
But amid the world’s false glitter 
One true heart is all thine own, 
One who loves thee for thy virtues 
And thy gentleness alone. 


Still another, and on a box of lip-salve. 


I ask thee to halve 
This box of lip-salve, 
For the salve though I care not a fip, 


George and Sophy were allotted to each other. 
His prize was a dripping-pan with one of his own 
thymes. 


Here’s a new dripping-pan 
Which for woman or man 
In the kitchen is always found handy, 
*T will hold turkey or pig, 
If they are not too big, 
And for beef, veal or goose ’tis the dandy. 
On the next Christmas day 
*T will afford you fowl play 
When your friends meet to hear themselves toasted, 
But if poultry shodld strike, 
And a calf’s-head you’d like, 


Should he breathe this pure affection, 
Treat not thou his suit with scorn, 

Though thou hid’st with friendly tablets 
Blushes like the radiant morn. 

Canst thou vow to take upon thee 
All the duties of a wife? 

Not the partner for an evening, 
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Put your own in the pan to be roasted. But the chosen one for life. 
Sophy ’s was a beautiful toy, a little boy with ; 1 threw down the gift, I am afraid, rather con- 
a bird’s-nest. temptuously. 


Run away! little boy, there’s no room for thee here, ; ‘‘ Fanny, you are not well!” said some one in my 
Thy bird’s-nest I want not—and thee I do fear; ear; it was Sophy; ‘<I am sure you are feverish, 
Thou’st an innocent look, but I am not so stupid, § you have such an intense color.” Arthur looked 
I know thee, I know thee! thou naughty boy Cupid! ; at me inquiringly as I replied— 

Disguised though thou be, thou art Venus’s minion, “Tam perfectly well; I thought you were going 
And always betraying thyself by thy pinion. ‘ to have a dance, Sophia!” 

Run off! else the door I will shut in thy face— —_ So we are,” said she, running to the piano, 
For thy dear little birds could I find but a place, =; 


Their wi “Ad doch forth vite : ‘‘T intend to play the quadrilles myself, and as 
gh cacy tal memnmeey mente ss: da tend geet you are my Valentine, Mr. Stanley, you will have 
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While Sophy was reading these lines, I looked their places, and I exerted myself so far as to ask 
round in some trepidation; Arthur and myself ; my partner, during the intervals of the dance, 
were the only persons remaining, and before I ; some questions respecting his travels. Any one 
could think how I would act under the ciroum- ‘ might have thought from our manner we were 


‘ 
< 


stances, we were called upon and obliged to take’: talking together for the first time. He seemed 
our places. As I passed Uncle John, he whis- ‘ grave and absent-minded, and I thought with a 
pered with a provoking smile—‘*‘stop, Fanny, let ‘ pang of Miss Rushton; ‘‘no matter,” said I, to 
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myself, “I am determined to enjoy the present, ; have often pictured them, I am sorry there is 
even if I have a sleepless night.” even a new foot-stool.” Kate, who was sleeping 

From the dance we passed to the supper-table, } before the fire, rose, shook herself, and ¢ame 
and afterward a waltz and polka were proposed, } toward us; she passed Arthur to weicome me, 
but I was resolute to go home. but something seemed to attract her attention, 

«Do not trouble yourself, I beg,” said I, to} and she returned to him. In an instant. she had 
Arthur, ‘Frank will accompany me, and can} recognized him, for she bounded, and whined, 
easily return in time for his partner.” and licked his hands. 

**When was it any trouble, Fanny?” asked he, «Ah! Kate!” he exclaimed, as he caressed her 
reproachfully, ‘‘besides, have I not the right?” } fondly, ‘‘at all events you are not changed! you 
and he passed my hand with decision through } remember old friends! Fanny! do you recollect 
his arm. the last evening we sat here? do not turn away 

We walked at least half a square without a} and withdraw your hand, dear Fanny, I must be 
word—the streets were deserted, for it was nearly } heard! If you cannot think of me as I would 
midnight; at last, the silence becoming oppres- } fain be thought of—and loved, you will say so, 
sive, I made some remark I cannot remember} gently but firmly. The remembrance of our 
what, but he seemed not to hear me. A few} parting weighed heavily upon me when I was 
minutes afterward he said seriously— far away; but I thought you were very young, 

‘‘Fanny, can you tell me what has become of; Fanny, and scarcely knew your own mind, 
the light-hearted, gentle girl I left in your place? ; Sophy, with the delicate tact of a woman, had 
whose spirit was like sunshine to all within its ; long divined my secret, and her letters were full 
influence, and whose laugh gladdened the hearts } of you; as I received each one I rejoiced to learn 
of those who listened for it?” As I could not} } your heart was still free, and hope whispered it 
reply, he continued, passionately, ‘‘I have longed } } was mine, or might still become so. Have I 
for this moment, Fanny, but I find you changed, } heen mistaken? is my affection then of no value 
how much so I cannot express; I might have ; to you?” 
known it when you cared so little to see me that} J cannot tell how it all happened, but my head 
you would not wait one half hour last evening | rested on Arthur’s shoulder, and my feelings 





after two years of absence!” found vent in tears and smiles of happiness. 
“I feared to intrude,” I returned, ina husky; «But Miss Rushton!” exclaimed I, suddenly. 
voice. } ‘Miss Rushton! what put her into that dear 


‘Intrude! were you ever an intruder, Fanny?” little head? Ah! I see it all now! some one has 
“And yet, Arthur,” said I, when I could com- } } been misrepresenting me to you; Miss Rushton 
mand my voice, “‘you made no effort to see us } } is to be married shortly to one in every way 
this morning, papa and Uncle John too, who} worthy of her, and I have promised to attend the 
thought so much of you!” wedding.” 
‘Could you think so ill of me, Fanny? Iwas; It was two o’clock before Arthur tore himself 
on my way to your house at an early hour, but: away. 
your Cousin Harry met me and told me you had} «May I come to breakfast? you know I have 
all gone to Bellevue to spend the day.” This} not yet seen your father,” he said, and I smiled 
was true, for we had intended to go, and I had } , assent. I knew Uncle John was waiting for me 
told Harry so the day before, but the lameness | in the dining-room, for he never will retire while 
of one of the horses had deferred our vist., there is any one down stairs, and as I could not 
At this moment we reached the door-step, and } face him then, I stole up to my room. I did not 
my heart felt lightened of half its load. As I} close my eyes until day dawned, but my thoughts 
turned to pass in, Arthur said, ‘‘good-night,” and were all joyful. 
held out his hand; mine trembled in spite of all} Trying not to look too happy, I entered the 
my efforts at self-possession. breakfast-room at the usual hour. Uncle John 
‘“‘May I come in?” he asked, in a joyful tone, ) raised his eyes demurely from the paper— 
“TI have not yet seen your father!” I knew}; ‘Fanny, considering you were up until two 
papa had retired, but could I have the heart to } o’clock, you look very radiant this morning!” 
tell him so? I turned to enter the front parlor. ‘“‘Why, what kept you up so late, my child?” 
“No! no!” he cried, “let us go into the back} asked papa. 
parlor,” and he opened the door. ‘Here isthe} «Ask her who came in with her and stayed so 
old sofa—take off your bonnet, dear Fanny, and } late!” said Uncle John, maliciously. 
sit down; no! no! just here, close beside me. “Why, Arthur, papa,” I answered, with a 
My heart is so overflowing with happiness this > blush, ‘he wished to see you, and I invited him, 


evening that you must feel its influénce. There} or rather he invited himself to breakfast this 
are the table and your father’s chair just as I} morning.” 
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“Qh, ho!” cried Uncle John, ‘‘brother, you 
had better look to it—it is very wrong for Fanny 
to be keeping a young gentleman so late when 
you know she has already refused him.” 

I was so light-hearted I could bear this teazing, 
and when Arthur entered I was delighted to see 
how cordially papa welcomed him. About mid- 
day Sophy came rushing in, and threw her arms 
round my neck— 





“Oh, Fanny, I am so glad! there—you need 
not say a word—Arthur has not told us, but I 
know he is very happy. Hadn’t I a famous 
Valentine party?” She Missed me, and before I 
could speak or return the caress, she was gone. 

I have since taken care to possess myself of 
the dear little ‘tablets I lightly threw aside, so 
that the watch and miniature are not my only 
tokens from THE VALENTINE Parry. 
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Home spreads its cheerful arms to-night, 
The hearth-fire blazes free, 
And happy ones are singing there, 
In mirthfulness and glee; 
Light hearts and merry voices join 
To swell the joyful song, 
And not a pensive look is seen 
In all that careless throng. 


Beauty and youth are treading now 
The mazes of the dance, 
And whisper’d words and blushing cheeks 
Tell love’s delicious trance; 
No thoughts but those of happiness, 
As bright as Summer skies, 
Are lingering in each youthful heart, 
Or sparkling in their eyes. 


But far from this gay festive scene, 
On wings of memory, 

My widow’d heart has flown, and now 

. I’m once again with thee; 

Again, as in our early days, 
I’m standing by thy side, 

And listening to thy manly voice 
With all my woman’s pride. 


Morn brings thee with its earliest dawn, 
In each familiar thing, 

Each household altar when the heart 
Its offering used to bring; 

Each book and flower you used to love, 
The songs you used to praise, 

Are shrined now as the things that make 
The dreams of other days, 


Through all the march of weary hours 
Thy image oft will come 
And nestle closely to my heart, 
As exile to his home; 
Will come at evening’s dreamy elose, 
And, like night’s tuneful bird, 
Make melody until my heart 
With ecstasy is stirred, 


And night has wedded thy dear name, » 
With all its richest dreams, 
Those bright-wing’d images that flit 
Like sunshine o’er the streams; 
Then do we wander as of yore 
Beneath the evening star, 
While music on the perfumed air 
Comes floating from afar. 


Wwe 


Then do I gaze into thy face 
And banish every tear; 

And my full heart sinks calmly down 
Without a truant fear, 

Without a thought, save those that come 
That I might always be 

Beside thee in life’s darkest hour, 
To shield and comfort thee, 


I wake to see our daughter’s smile, 
And meet her laughing eye, 

In which, as in a mirror’s face, 
Thy image seems to lie; 

To think how ’mid the battle strife 
That tiny form shall stand, 

And beckon back each sabre stroke 
With its small cherub hand. 

o 

To dream how will its memory 
Around the watch-fire rise, 

And make thy weary, home-sick thoughts 
Turn to thy matin skies; 

Those skies that bend above my path 
With the same peaceful hue, 

They bore as when beneath their smile 
We said our last adieu. 


God shield thee in each fearful hour! 
When gathering round thy way 

A thousand angry war-clouds rise, 
With dark and dismal ray; 

Oh! shed upon the wanderer’s path, 
Wherever he may roam, 

The light of happier stars, and bring 
Him once more to his home. 
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THE OLD STONE 


Ir was a quiet evening when I visited the battle- 


summit of the hill; and I paused a moment in- 
voluntarily to look back upon the scene. Far 
away to the west rolled the billowy hills, spotted 
with farm and woodland. Just over the undu- 
lating horizon thus formed, glowed a narrow 
streak of red and gold, while a dark battlement 
of pitchy clouds lay piled in the blue atmosphere 
above. The long, lurid line. rolling along the 
hills, and surmounted with the dark masses of 
vapor above, seemed like a distant city in flames, 
and gave a wild and ominous appearance to the 
landscape. Here and there through this gloomy 
curtain, the sunbeams struggled out, tinging the 
edges of the clouds with gold, and shooting in 
long lines of light over the green hills. A solitary 
bird sailed in the distance. The voice of the tired 
ploughman calling to his oxen floated from the 
valley, and the deep quiet of a summer evening 
prevailed around. 

I gazed upon the scene in mute delight, until 
the twilight had mellowed the landscape, when, 
remembering the object of my visit, I turned and 
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with antiquity, and surrounded on two sides by 
a still older grave-yard. Not a monument was 
seen in that lonely resting-place. The grass was 
brown and withered; no flowers bloomed above 
the graves; the little mounds were nearly all 
washed away by the rains; huge cavities where 
the ground had sunk in’yawned around me; and 
in the centre of the yard, an old, rugged cedar 
lifted its dark head a solitary mourner. It wasa 
scene of perfect desolation. To add to its start- 
ling effect a few sheep were carelessly. browsing 
on the stunted herbage, ignorant of the hallowed 
memories around, or the mouldering generations 
below. 

A hale old man was standing in the middle of 
the yard, but perceiving me.he came slowly out, 
and I addressed him. He had lived hard by for 
forty years. Leaning against the gate, my grey- 
haired, yet rubby-faced narrator drew, with his 
knife, upon the shingle top of the low stone wall, 
a plan of the battle. He showed me where, on 
the right, one wing of our army had been posted 
in an orchard, and where, on the left a little 
down the hill, the rapid charge of the foe had 





walked’ on. The battle-field crowns the hill. 
Before me was an old stone meeting-house, dark § 


routed the other wing while in the act of forming. 
Here a spot had been fiercely contested: there a 
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brave continental had watered the soil with his 
plood. He turned and unlocking the rude gate 
we entered the yard. On this very spot a portion 
of the little army had stood, pouring in a deadly 
fire from the shelter of the low stone wall, and 
making a gallant stand until nearly cut to pieces. 
At our feet were the graves of the slain. Friend 
and foe, private and officer, there they lay, their 
ears stilled to the roar of battle, and the green 
grass,growing over them where for fifty years it 
had waved. There was a huge mound near the 
gate covering the remains of the fallen. A couple 
of English officers lay untrophied by. The old 


. man had discovered them while digging a new 


grave, and knew them by their regimental but- 
tons, and the still undecayed portions of their 
yniforms. A half a century had rolled by. since 
first they were hurriedly laid in their rude rest- 
ing-place. 
“No useless coffin enclosed the breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound them; 


But they lay like warriors taking their rest, 
With their martial cloaks around them.” 


Who would not warm amid such memories? 
Around us were the relics of the strife:—the 


roar of battle swept by and died faintly in the dis- 
tance, and only the stifled groans of the wounded 
or the agonizing prayer of the dying met the ear. 

So deeply had we beerf*wrapt in the story of 
the past that we forgot the time, and when the 
old man ceased, twilight had long since gone. 
The landscape around was putting on the cloudy 
mantle of night. The breeze came damp from 
the valley; the low twitter of the birds had 
ceased in the hedges; the still glades of the dis- 
tant wood darkened dreamily away; the shadows 
were already black on the rolling brow of Osborne 
Hill; and a few stars, like virgin brides, modestly 
peeped forth from the calm, blue sky above. The 
‘ old man and I gazed on the scene for a moment, 
and then with a warm pressure of the hand, we 
parted. With a feeling of quiet pleasure I slowly 
wandered home. A gentle, soothing influence 
pervaded my thoughts. The evening hour, and 





the memories around, tinged every reverie with 
a mellow hue, diffusing over me that gentle, yet 
unwritten feeling which forms the Sabbath of the 
heart. 

I never went to the battle-ground again. I 
was afraid I should dissolve the charm. But 





bullet holes in the old meeting-house; the'dark, often in the golden twilight, I would go out on 
blood-stained spots upon the floor; the very ? Osborne Hill, and gaze on the old grave-yard 
woods which had echoed to the cannonade; and ; wall, lying like a white thread along the horizon, 
beneath us the sod where some patriot had died. § until gradually the shadows deepened, the whip- 
As the old man conversed of the eventful day, } poor-will sailed by with his melancholy wail, and 





his voice grew warmer, his hale cheek glowed, 
and his eyes flashed with unwonted fire. Fancy 
took wings; we forgot the present; we were back 
in the days ofiron war. Beneath us the serried 
files of the foe, were dashing up the hill, their 
arms flashing and their banners waving as they 
rushed to the attack. We could almost see the 
eager Americans ranged behind the wall, and hear 
their thick breathing as they waited for the enemy 


to come nigh. Then rose up a wild huzza, the ; 


sharp rattle of their musketry ensued, the thick, 
white smoke curled around the prospect, and 
directly the solid phalanx of the foe emerging 
from the vapors, the fierce contest was main- 
tained almost hand to hand, and breast to breast. 
Volley followed volley, one wild huzza succeeded 
to another, the crash of muskets, the rattle of the 
fire-arms, the groans and shrieks of the wounded 
grew nearer and nearer, until at length the enemy 
swarmed along the wall, forced it with the bayo- 
net, and the fight—oh! God—was battled above 
the quiet graves of the dead. The shout of vic- 
tory and death was around us. Then the scene 
changed. ' The gallant continentals were retreat- 
ing, and anon they were strewd dying along the 
orchard. The vollies gradually slackened, a few 
scattering shots only dropped at intervals, the 


; 
j one by one the dim outlines of the distant hill 
melted into darkness. 

I thank God I was born in a land whose few 
; battle-fields are those of freedom! The traveller 
who threads our vast domains is never startled by 
stupendous Acadelmas like those which blacken 
every kingdom of Europe; but often in his jour- 
neys, amid the hills and vallies of our land, he 
will come across the lonely grave of some martyr 
‘to freedom, or the grassy mound where our bold 








‘farmer fathers perished for their rights. Holy 
and venerated are such spots! Humble though 
they be, they are full of hallowed memories, and 
in their simple majesty, are prouder monuments 
than the rich trophies of Waterloo. Poets shall 
sing of them; painters shall picture them; histo- 
rians shall chronicle them to mankind. Thousands 
shall pilgrim to them as to the altar of their faith, 
and genius, with God-like inspiration, shall weave 
them in undying song. They will nerve our youth, 
inflame our soldiery, and fire the land with the 
loftiest patriotism. Should a foreign foe pollute 
‘ our soil, and drive us for awhile before him, these 
‘ battle-fields shall be the arcana to which we will 
retreat; there will we rally for a last effort, and 
there, where the spirit of our martyred ancestors 
mn the air around, will we nobly conquer. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36, 


Wuen I was about twelve years of age, an 
uncle whom I had often heard of as having gone 
to India when a lad, and who had not written 
home for years, suddenly made his appearance 
at the old farm-house. 

He had amassed a competence, and was now 
returned to enjoy it. As yet, however, he had 
formed no plan of life; but, after being in the 
valley about a month, he announced his intention 
to set up an establishment in the city, and almost 
in the same breath asked my Aunt Sarah to pre- 
side over his household. 

It was accordingly determined that she should 
leave the old homestead, and that I should accom- 
pany fier. It was not my uncle’s intention, at 
first, to invite me; in fact he had scarcely noticed 
me, for he disliked children, and I was at that age 
when girls are at once ugly and shy; but when 
my aunt informed him that she had engaged to 
protect me, and could not accept his offer unless 
I went with her, he assented as of course. So we 
went. to #@wn, where my uncle took a house, and 
where a new world opened to me. 

My uncle was my mother’s brother, and, there- 
fore, connected only by marriage with my Aunt 
Sarah. We had now been living in the same house 
about six months, before the nearer relationship 


, the tears were in his eyes. From that hour I - 


loved the old man. 

We soon grew to be great friends. I used to 
have his slippers and dressing-gown ready for 
him, when he returned toward evening, and 
would wheel his morocco covered arm-chair to 
his corner beture the grate; he would allow no 
one else to do these things. But stay, I have 
’ not described him. 

My uncle was now about sixty, rather tall, 
inclining to corpulency, and with a head of the 
whitest and thickest hair I think I ever saw. It 
was a crown of glory to him, that mass of snowy 
hair. His manners were of the old school, very 
formal, but a little spoilt by his long residence 
abroad. He was a bachelor, and, therefore, pre- 
cise, with a tendency to be self-willed, but he 
had an excellent heart. Having read much, and 
thought more, and in addition having travelled 
over half the world, he was a most entertaining 
companion, and his society was.courted very 
generally. He was fond of chess, but I rarely 
saw him play at home, and then only when he 
had some old friend to dine with him, I have 
heard, however, that he spent half his mornings 
; at a public library and reading room, where three 
} or four grey-headed chess-players like himself 





existing between himself and me appeared to; would meet to contest a game, or watch others 


break upon him for the first time; and he began 
to take some notice of me. Perhaps also I was 
growing prettier. One day he met me in the 
hall, just as I entered from school, flushed with 


~ 


at it. 

As he had retired from business, and invested 
his fortune, he never engaged in any mercantile 
affairs; but he loved to talk about the scarcity 


exercise, and looking happy, for I had that day ; of money or its reverse, the prospect of trade, 


been raised to the head of my class. 


the price of government sixes, the rise or fall of 


‘‘Come here, Mary,” he said, looking at me } cotton, and the arrivals from Canton. Of morn- 
earnestly; then placing me between his knees ings he divided his time between the exchange 
before him, he took out his spectacles, s and the reading-room I have mentioned. He 

; 


them, carefully adjusted them, and scrutinized 
me. I blushed. ‘‘Why I declare,” he said, at 
length, “‘how much you look like your mother! 
It never struck me before. Strange. Yet what 
a resemblance! It seems as if I saw my poor 
sister,” he continued, soliloquizing, ‘‘as she used 


was a heavy stockholder and director in an in- 
surance company, whose business chiefly lay with 
the East India fleet; and, when he had no other 
place to lounge in, he used to go to the office and 
talk over the commercial and monetary world 
with his brother directors, retired old merchants, 


to be when we were children together. God bless } most of them, such as himself. He liked a good 


you!” 


cigar after dinner, and a glass or two of old 


He took off his spectacles to wipe them, for? Madeira; and his breakfast was never complete 
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without the ——, a newspaper which his father , persuade myself that I was really. prettier than 
had taken before him, and which, though now {my schoolfellows, so thoroughly had oppression 
the most stupid of journals, he regularly read ; , and neglect in my early years impressed 2 humble 
through, advertisements and all. \ opinion of myself on me. It required many a 
He had no liking for the country. He had left } look of, admiration in the street, and many a 
it when a boy, and had never returned to it, so ; direct compliment to convince me of it, nor was 
that the life of a town had become part of his : I thorougly persuaded until one day my uncle, 
agture. I used to walk out, in the spring and { looking earnestly at me through his spectacles, 
autumn afternoons, with some of my schoolmates } said at last, ‘‘ well, I do believe, Miss Sarah, that 
into the fields and woods without the city, and } Mary is growing pretty.” 
return at evening laden with wild flowers; but The last year I went to school I began to have 
this was a taste he could never comprehend; and ; a reputation for wit. I think now that my par- 
I think I hear now his ‘‘pooh! pooh! what can } tial friends over-estimated me, and that.a certain 
you do with such trash!” as he turned from his ; gaiety of spirits, joined to a facility in conversa- 
book or paper, when I would lay my treasures on ; tion won me the name of a bel esprit; but it is 
the centre-table. He liked the smell of cordage { certain that wherever I went, I obtained this 
better than that of the freshést field of hay ever character; and often, when I was not known to 
made fragrant by sunshine; and the spectacle of : be near, I overheard my aunt and uncle con- 
a ship in full sail he was accustomed to declare { versing about my smart sayings, and laughing 
the finest sight in the world. He had, on the :at them. Once or twice my uncle complimented 
mantel-piece of his chamber, an ivory frigate in } me on them, but at such times my aunt gave him 
a glass-case; and all sorts of curiosities, from a ’ a look of reproof, and at last finding this did no 








gilded Chinese god down to an enormous hookah, 
were scattered about the apartment. He was 
proud of what he called the unmixed blood of 


his family, and had brought back with him from 


Canton a porcelain breakfast service, with our 
coat-of arms, and motto upon it: and sometimes, 
when he had indulged in an additional glass of 
wine, or his heart was thawed from other causes, 
he would talk proudly of the day when his grand- 











good, said—‘‘how can you indulge the vanity of 
the child, brother: you will ruin her immortal 
soul!” My uncle, at this, shrugged his shoul- 
ders: but he never afterward flattered me. 

If I had not received such severe lessons of 
humility in earlier life, or if my aunt had not 
even now sought frequent occasions to mortify 
me, I might have been spoiled in the two years 
that followed my coming out. Between sixteen 


father lived in Boston, before the revolution, and ; and eighteen I lived in an incense of flattery. I 


was three out of the four gentlemen there who 
drove his carriage. ‘‘The son of an earl,” he 
would say, ‘‘but I am prouder of him, because 
he lost his all in - cause of his country, than 
for even that, sir.’ 

At sixteen I was no longer an sind ugly 
girl, but, if I trusted what was told me, quite 
pretty. I remember my astonishment the first 
time the consciousness of my improved looks 
burst upon me. It was one afternoon when 
coming home from school. ‘The day was warm, 
and I was nearly at our door, so, with girlish 
indifference, I took off my bonnet, and began 
fanning myself with it. It was a large Leghorn 
—what was then called a flat—and answered 
the purpose of a fan admirably. My color was 
heightened by exercise, and my curls were*blow- 
ing carelessly about. Suddenly one of two gen* 
tlemen passing, exclaimed—‘‘by Jove, what a 
little beauty!”’ I was in a nervous tremor in an 
instant. Remember that up to this time, I had 
never been praised for good looks, but always 
been abused for awkwardness. No wonder I was 
frightened, astonished, that my breath left me. 
I hurried home with a beating heart, ran up to 
my room, and looked at myself eagerly in the 
glass. But it was a long time before I could 

Vou. XVII.—6 





was almost constantly out of evenings, at a party, 
at a concert, or at some other resort of pleasure. 
Even had I been less observing, I could not have 
failed to notice that few girls of my age received 
so much attention. Bouquets were constantly 
being sent to me. I generally had half a dozen 
invitations for the first opera of the season, for 
I was passionately fond of music, and had the 
credit of being a superior amateur performer, 
which after all is not much praise. Everybody 
thought me supremely happy. Alas! I was not. 
I saw my companions loving and beloved, but, 
among my numerous. admirers, there was not one 
to whom I could attach myself. And yet I felt 
the need of loving, oh! how acutely. An orphan 
and alone in the world, I had never had one on 
whom I could pour out the secret hoards of my 
affection, but had pined for such a one, a mother, 
a sister, or a father. Ah! how I longed for some 
one who could be solely mine. Like most others 
of my sex, whose sympathies were acute, I felt 
it necessary to my happiness to love. Yet I saw 
no one who awoke more than a passing interest 
in me. 

There were some indeed who seemed at first to 
approach my ideal of true manhood, but they all 
disappointed me bitterly on a closer acquaintance. 
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They whom I had believed high-minded turned } varied, and even entertaining; and, moreover, 
out calculating. The apparently intellectual } he seemed struck with my appearance from the 
proved common-place. The seeming virtuous } first moment of his entrance, and paid assiduous 
were found to be dissolute. In short, my dreams} court to me. All this might be supposed to be 
of perfectability were dissipated daily; and in} not without its effect on a girl of seventeen. -But 
the end those whose society I began with wel-} it did not move me. 
coming, I ended with spurning. I-admired him, however; but my heart was 
I gradually obtained, by these means, thename ; untouched. And I startled both my uncle and 
of a coquette, yet nothing was further from my } aunt by saying as much after he had gone. 
nature. Often I asked myself if I was ever to ‘Confess now, Mary,” said my uncle, rubbing 
love. I feared that I had pitched my ideal too} his hands when our guest had departed. ‘Con- 
high. Yet I felt, much as I longed to love, that } fess now that Mr. Thornton is a more interesting 
I could not compel myself to love; and I shud-} visitor than you had expected. I must compli- 
dered when I thought of a long life dragging | ment you on your conquest. You little jade, to 
slowly along, without any cioser ties of affection, } } tell me you did not intend to dress handsomely! 
until finally, as years advanced, I should harden } I never saw you look so well as in that white 
into a cold-hearted automaton like my Aunt} dress, with the mdss-rose bud in your bosom. 
Sarah. Well, he is worth the trouble of catching. A 
With these feelings I gradually found my affec- } quarter of a million—not a cent less. Been to 
tions twining closer and closer around my uncle. } Europe too, danced with Queen Victoria, and 
I still loved my aunt, at least in a measure; but} dined with the Emperor Nicholas.” 
I loved him more. And yet, kindly as he was, I smiled. 
there were many things about him certainly not } ‘What are you smiling at, you little hypo- 
attractive toa young girl. I did not understand crite?” he said, pinching my ear. ‘Don’t try 
then why I could never make a confidant of him, ; to persuade me you are not determined to secure 
why there was something in my bosom that; this prize. I could see how adroitly you angled 
checked the gush of my affections beyond a cer- } for him. How you chatted, and laughed with 
tain point; but [do now. How could two natures } him. Own the truth now; is he not a splendid 
so dissimilar as ours ever approach closely? It» fellow?” 











could not be. ? «Since you give me a chance at last to speak,” 
One day my uncle came home in ‘unusually } I said, laughing, «I will tell you frankly what I 
good spirits. think of him.” 


“Mary,” he said, patting me on the head, his ‘‘Ah! that is right,” said my uncle, rubbing 
habit when pleased, ‘‘I have a husband for you } his hands. 
—a fine, handsome fellow, and as rich as Croesus My aunt smiled approvingly. 
—the son of an old merchant I knew in theIn-} ‘He is thought handsome, I suppose,” I con- 
dies, so that there is no mistake about his wealth } tinued, ‘but I do not consider him so——” _ 
—he will be here this avening, and you must}. ‘‘Not handsome!” cried my uncle, bouncing 
dress in your best.” up out of his chair. 
‘‘Indeed,” I answered, ‘‘I shall do no such ‘‘Not handsome!” cried my aunt, dropping her 
thing. A pretty affair, to be getting myself up } work into her lap. 
for exhibition, like a Chinese bride. Mr. Some- ‘“‘No, his face wants character—and so does 
body must take me as he finds me.” his conversation. In a word, though handsome, 
I said this playfully, but I was in earnest} rich, well-educated, and improved by travel, he is 
nevertheless. My uncle had lived so long in the } decidedly common-place. It is lead, well gilded 
east that he considered our sex a merchantable } indeed, but only lead after all.” 
commodity, to be disposed of to the highest bid-; My uncle looked at me sharply, and a frown 
der. gathered on his brow; then he turned tq my aunt 
He shrugged his shoulders, and looked piteously } and said—‘‘the deuce take the girl and her non- 
at my aunt, as much as to say, ‘‘what foolish } sense!” 
notions the child has!” My aunt lifted up both her hands, and ejacu- 
My uncle’s protegee came, punctual to his ap- } lated piteously— 
pointment. He was a remarkably gentlemanly ‘‘Mary—I never!” 
looking person, and would generally have been } I could not avoid a hearty laugh, to see them 
considered handsome. He dressed with unusual } both so ludicrousiy bewildered. 
aste for one of his sex. My uncle introduced} Neither of my hearers appeared to relish my 
him as Mr. Thornton, The manners of this new } merriment, which was, perhaps, a little rude. 
acquaintance were easy, and what the world} My uncle looked grave, and, after a moment’s 
calls high-bred; his conversation was intelligent, } silence, said— 
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“T tell you what, you minx, you read too many 
novels. I suppose you have the Children of the 


' Abbey by heart.” 


«J never read the book,” I said. 

«Never read it!’ exclaimed my aunt, surprised 
out of her discretion. ‘‘Why, Mary, that cannot 
be! J had read it half a dozen times before I 
was your age—the more shame to me,” she hastily 
added, remembering herself. 

‘The girl always speaks truth, I will say that 
for her,” said my uncle, with grave displeasure. 
«But I’ll engage she has read Thaddeus of War- 
saw, The Scottish Chief, and all that trash.” 

“She hafl better read Dunallan; or, The Lady 
of the Manor,” interposed my aunt, parentheti- 
cally. 

“T have never perused any of the novels you 
mention,” I said. ‘I have read most of Scott’s, 
and find others not interesting enough. I would 
rather read a good fairy tale than the stuff you 
name.” 

‘Humph!” said my uncle. ‘You set up for 
a critic, do you, with your other nonsense? Let 
me tell you, Miss Pert, that when I was young, 
the novels you call ‘stuff’ were considered re- 
markable.”’ 

“Dunallan is worth all Scott ever wrote,” 
ejaculated my aunt. 

“Well, uncle,” I said, going up to him, putting 
my arm around his neck, and kissing him first 
on one cheek, then on the other, ‘‘don’t let us 
quarrel about our favorite writers! And now 
I'll acknowledge, if that will please you, that 
Mr. Thornton is a very nice, conversible young 
gentleman, and I’ll treat him well, when he 
comes here, if it’s only for your sake.” 

My uncle, always thawed when I kissed him 
after this fashion. He drew me to his knee, and 
said, patting my cheek— 

“That’s a good girlnow. And, by and bye, 
you'll treat him well, I hope, for your own 
sake; for it rests with you,” he added, seriously, 
“whether to be Mrs. Thornton or not.” 

I did not care to renew hostilities by saying 
what I thought; but I made a mental reservation 
to be guided by circumstances, 

My aunt smiled, and took up her knitting. 

From that time Mr. Thornton became a con- 
stant visitor at the house; but I cannot say he 
gained in my opinion. Let me be understood! 
I esteemed him more and more every day, for he 
had a hundred excellent qualities; but I did not 
love him. 

I had hit the truth the very first night I saw 
him. Women have an instinct, in those matters, 
I believe. Thornton wanted character. He was 
a man of good abilities, could talk well, had wan- 
dered over the whole range of modern literature, 
and even made some pretensions to authorship in 
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an amateur way; but there was nothing original 
in his mind, or forcible in his character. He 
might have suited a thousand women more ac- 
complished than myself: he did not suit me. 

**Why don’t you do something?” I said to him 
one evening, for I had learned to talk to him with 
the frankness of a sister. 

‘*What shall I do?” he said, ‘‘yon have only 
to command me, and I obey.” 

‘Oh! that is not it,” I replied, carelessly run- 
ning my fingers over the piano, for I had been 
playing from Beethoven, but noticing that he 
was not listening, had stopped to ask my ques- 
tion. ‘You ought to know best what you would 
like to do.” 

‘‘Well, then,” he said, ‘I like to do nothing. 
I am rich, and have no motive to work. I had 
rather dawdle along, enjoying life.” 

‘“‘Dawdle!” And I laughed. Then, turning 
around on the piano stool, I looked him full in 
the face, and said—“do you know it seems so 
odd to me that any man should prefer loitering 
idly through life—dawdling, as you call it—to 
action. Why, were I a man, I should die of 
ennui, if I had nothing to do. Without some 
purpose in life, life itself is not worth having. 
Be a politician,” I exclaimed, wheeling back to 
my piano, ‘if you can be nothing better.” And 
I began to play vigorously at Beethoven again. 

When I had concluded, I looked up. My lover 
was still standing at my side, and with a depre- 
cating look. 

“Do you really wish me to be a politician?” 
he said, in a low voice. 

I blushed to my temples. If I answered in the 
affirmative, he might take it for encouragement. 
Honesty compelled me to speak frankly. 

‘Not unless you like it, Mr. Thornton,” I said. 
‘¢And I should be sorry if you did like it,” I 
added. 

‘‘You’re a strange creature, Miss Lennox,” he 
said, ‘‘ you first tell me to be a politician, and 
then say you would be sorry to see me one.” 

‘Well, I mean,” I replied, ‘‘ that a politician, 
even if successful, is never sufficiently compen- 
sated fer his exertions. He coins his heart’s life 
away to purchase dross.” 

Thornton stared at my enthusiastic expression, 
so that I blushed again. ‘Pray, tell me what 
you wish,” he said, ‘and don’t be quizzing a 
poor fellow.” 

On this I recurred to my first remark, and 
explained myself more fully. The truth was, I 
wanted to return Thornton’s love, if I could. I 
pitied him. Besides, seeing how my uncle desired 
the match, I was determined, if possible, to gratify 
him. But I could not love a man who dawdled 
through life. I wanted this error corrected: then, 
perhaps, I could consent to be his wife. 
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‘¢Politicians,” I said, looking up earnestly at 
him, ‘stoop to such tricks, and so constantly, 
that their moral sense, not to say their honor, 
becomes impaired. But there are other pursuits, 
I am sure, in which a man of fortune can engage, 
with pleasure to himself, and profit to his race.” 

‘¢T never liked the law,” said my lover, as if 
in a tone of inquiry. ‘It is too late to enter the 
army or navy. I’m sure I don’t know what a 
man, in my situation, could do, if he would.” 

“T have read,” I said, and I felt my cheek 
kindling with enthusiasm as I spoke, “‘of men— 
John Howard was one—who, laying aside the 
luxuries of their station, suffered privations, 
pecuniary losses, and even disease that they might 
relieve those lying in prisons, and carry comfort 
to the sick and miserable. I have read of others 
—Xavier among them—who have sacrificed rank, 
country, even family ties; exiled themselves to 
distant and even inhospitable realms; suffered 
hunger, fever, abuse, and died at last alone and 
unassisted; and all that they might proclaim in 
other realms the religion in which they believed. 
I have read of men—rich and luxuriantly nur- 
tured—who have languished in miserable dun- 
geons, or perished on the scaffold for opinion’s 
sake, when, by remaining in quiet at their com- 
fortable homes, they might have lived to eighty 
in possession of wealth and rank. I have read 
of still others—born in the lap of ease—who 
have toiled, night and day, unintermittingly, like 
Wesley, or Whitfield, to preach salvation to the 
poor * 

I broke off for want of breath. Thornton had, 
at first, colored at my indirect reproof; but lat- 
terly he had gazed at me with astonishment. 
Now he spoke. 

«¢You would not have me turn minister—would 
you?” le said, in amazement. ‘‘ Why, I thought 
—excuse me—but I did not know you were reli- 
gious.” 

*‘Nor am I, I am afraid,” I answered, gravely. 
‘‘But you don’t seem to understand me, Mr. 
Thornton; so we had better change the subject.” 

I closed the piano as I spoke, and rose. My 
momentary feeling of enthusiasm had subsided, 
and I felt almost ashamed for having betrayed 
myself to one who could not comprehend me, but 
only thought me odd. This conviction, perhaps, 
gave something of coldness to my tone. 

Thornton himself followed me across the room 
to the sofa, where I now retired. He was too 
well-bred to allude to a subject which I had de- 
sired might be waived; but he obviously thought 
me offended, and strove, by his apologetic manner, 
to make peace with me. 

The next evening, however, he managed to ac- 
quaint me, though with a humble, deferential 
air, a8 if not certain that I would be pleased, 
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that he had subscribed to two of the principal 
philanthropic institutions of the day, The sub- 
scription, I afterward heard, was a munificent one, 

And this was his comprehension of my mean- 
ing! I wished him to become a man of action, 
for I could not love one who did not play his part 
somehow, and with credit, in the great drama of 
life; and he thought I only desired him to give 
money to benevolent societies, money that he 
could well spare, and which it was scarcely a 
merit for him to bestow. 

Was I not right when I said he wanted charac- 
ter? And yet he was the kindest, best-hearted 
lover I had ever had, and withal thé most well- 
bred. He was the most intelligent also, though 
he did not show to advantage in conversations 
like the above; he was too humble as a lover 
for this; with others he acquitted himself more 
creditably. 

There was a continual struggle in my mind 
whenever he was present. I did not wish to 
encourage him, and yet I shrank from giving 
him pain. And when I did treat him coldly, my 
uncle or aunt was always ready to soothe him 
by some delicate piece of attention, and thus 
secretly induce him to renew his suit. Not that 
he ever offered himself to me in words. Had he 
done this, I should have refused him, and in lan- 
guage that could not have been mistaken. But 
every day saw the choicest bouquets on my table, 
the newest poem, the latest periodical, Landseer’s 
last engraving, or some other novelty, and all the 
gift of Thornton. 

These silent, assiduous attentions continued 
for more than a year. I would have been utterly 
insensible if they had not produced their effect. 
Thornton bore too with all my whims, and s0 
patiently and forgivingly, that my heart must 
have been harder than steel not to have melted 
from its first indifference. 

Warm and impulsive, I was also wayward, and 
often in the wrong. Sometimes, irritated at his 
pertinacious attentions, I was pettish, even rude 
to him, but he never revenged himself on me. 
A glance of mingled surprise and reproof would 
beam on me from his eyes; but that was all. 
Devotion that continued thus unchanged, in spite 
of injustice and rebuffs, had its effect at last. I 
began with pitying him, and eventually’ believed 
that I might yet love him. é 

What increased this growing conviction was 
the fact that though I was now eighteen, and had 
new admirers every season, I saw no one, among 
them all, who could compare with Thornton. He 
was as infinitely superior to the butterflies of 
fashion that hovered around me, as my ideal had 
been superior to him. But I began to think that 
this ideal was an impossibility, and that, as my 
uncle said, I was a visionary. 
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And yet, at times, how the thirst for some The B—— Springs are high up among the 
loftier spirit to strengthen and uphold my own } mountains, as all who have been there know. 
in the great battle of life, would seize me. Oh!; The camp-meeting was held in a grove, on a 
how mean and petty seemed the aim of the} mountain-side, in one of the most picturesque 
common herd, at moments like those. What it} situations possible. Unlike such assemblages 
was that I sought, I scarcely knew. It was not} on the Atlantic sea-board, where the dense popu- 
solely the world’s applause; for mere earthly } lation of a great city is usually at hand to create 
ambition palled me. It was ‘‘the desire of the } disorder and make a mock of religion, the camp- 
moth after the star.” meeting at B. was attended principally by 

I felt this most when alone, at the deep hour } those who came to worship God after the fashion 
of midnight, or when walking in the woods or} of their fathers. The audience was composed 
fields. The contemplation of the boundless firma-} mostly of illiterate hearers, but serious, earnest 
ment, with its worlds on worlds wheeling forever } and even enthusiastic in their religious views. 
in endless orbits, affected me with ah awe inde-} The preachers had been collected from the sur- 





soribable, and a longing to be freed from my} rounding counties, and those were generally 


clayey fetters and roaming far away among those } preferred who had the greatest reputation for 
starry spheres. The rustling of summer leaves; } eloquence. Among them was the Reverend Mr. 
the gurgle of waters; the thousand flowers smil-} N » whose impassioned style a service of 
ing on hill-side and in valley filled my soul with } thirty years in the ministry had not softened. 
dreams of supernal beauty, which sometimes} but who still possessed, among his brethren, the 
visited me, as it were, like reminiscences, and } name of a Boanerges, and was said to have been 
sometimes as foreshadowings of a better land} the means of converting more souls than any 
yet to come. From such fevers of the imagina-} member of the conference. It was, because he 
tion, I would come back dissatisfied with my lot, } was announced to preach that we had chosen 
and most of all with my lover. this particular afternoon to visit the camp. 

But these deliriums became fewer and fewer. The evening closed in while we were still a 

The kindness, the devotion of Thornton subdued } mile from our destination. As our horses toiled 
me more and more, until, at last, I mentally re- up the mountain road, suddenly, on a point high 
solved to hold out no longer, buf make him and } above us, I saw a light stream up, like a beacon, 
my uncle happy. into the twilight sky. 
’ I now xeceived his attentions with more com- “There is the camp-ground,” said Thornton, 
posure. No longer checked by my fits of dis-; pointing with his whip toward the light. ‘You 
pleasure, he grew more attentive. My uncle} know, I suppose, that at night these places are 
smiled and rubbed his hands; and my aunt began } lit up by a fire of pine-knots.” 











to think of the wedding dresses. I did not know it, I said, but thought the 
Do not blame me, reader, until you have heard } effect must be very picturesque. 
all! A great crisis in my life was at hand. ‘It is,” said Thornton. ‘ The flashes of light, 


We were at a watering-place for the summer, } rising and sinking as the fuel is increased or 
not Saratoga, nor the White Sulphur, but one of } burns out; the play of the fires on the faces of 
those quieter resorts, where, though there is less } the spectators; the strong glare within the circle 
fashion, there is always more real enjoyment. of tents and the darkness beyond: all give a wild, 

A camp-meeting was to be held in the vicinity. } lurid effect to the scene indescribable. But hark! 
I had often heard of these assemblages, but had} The services have begun—don’t you hear the 
never seen one, and accordingly expressed my } singing?” 
desire to go. My aunt shook her head; my Clear and high the strain rose up, then sunk 
uncle, however, laughed an assent. Thornton} mellowed by the distance, and then again, borne 
offered to accompany me. Finally it was agreed on the night air, came audibly to our ears. The 
that my aunt, Thornton and myself should take } hymn was one of those wild, passionate ones, in 
a carriage after dinner, drive to the camp-ground, } which the hearts of the people, when stirred by 
remain until after the evening service, and then} some deep enthusiasm, find vent. The music 
returns was a chaunt, rather than a harmony. As it 

During the journey my spirits were in a joyous } rose and fell it had an almost unearthly effect. 
flutter. I never had felt more exhilirated, or} The hymn, as far as I could distinguish its 
with less apparent cause. Iwas gay, I laughed, } meaning, by the snatches of words I caught, 
I did a hundred unaccountable things. But, as depicted the terrors of the judgment seat, where 
we drew near the ground, my feelings suddenly } families would be torn asunder, fathers from 
changed. I grewsad. My depression was such } children, wives from husband, brothers from 
that I almost shed tears. Was it a premonition ; sisters, these to wailings unutterable, those to 
of my destiny? eternal glory. I remember one stanzas— 
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“Fathers and children there shall part, 

Fathers and children there shall part, 

Fathers and children there shall part, 
Shall part to meet no more.” 


A little while after, as we drew nearer, a still 
more unearthly cadence rose across the darkness. 


“Oh! there will be wailing, 
Wailing, wailing, wailing— 

Oh! there will be wailing 

At the judgment seat of Christ.” 


The night was so gloomy that we could only 
see our way by the fitful glare of the pine-knots 
burning in the distant camp, and as the road 
wound around the mountain this wild light con- 
tinually appeared and disappeared. Through the 
almost pitchy darkness that thus occasionally 
enveloped us, when'a single false-step would 
have plungad us sheer down a precipice hun- 
dreds of feet high, the burden of this strain, and 
the prolonged cadence with which the unseen 
congregation sang, ‘‘ wailing, wailing, wailing,” 
made me shiver nervously. 

Suddenly the hymn ceased, and silence fol- 
lowed. The congregation was at prayer, and 
we could not hear the single voice that led the 
petition. Occasionally, however, a cry of heart- 
felt anguish, or a shout of rejoicing rose on the 
night. 

We reached the camp-ground before the prayer 
was over. Thornton tied the horses to a tree 
outside the circle of tents, and, giving each of 
us an arm, we entered the (to me) strange scene. 

Right in the heart of the primeval forest, be- 
neath giant trees that had weathered the storms 
of a hundred years, and on ground where not a 
particle of undergrowth was found, the camp 
had been pitched. A circle of tents, about two 
hundred feet in diameter, enclosed a space occu- 
pied almost entirely with rude unplaned benches. 
A stand, or sort of open shed, at the head of the 


‘circle, faced these benches, and was used for a 


pulpit. This stand was now occupied by about 
half a dozen ministers. Immediately in front of 
it was a space railed off for an altar. Four huge 
platforms stood at regular distances around the 
camp, filled with blazing pine-knots, which threw 
a lurid flame over the white tents, the tall trees, 
the preachers’ stand, and the faces of the con- 
gregation upturned to the speaker. 

We took our seats. The whole scene, so strange, 
so wild, affected me indescribably. The minister 
who was to address the audience had just risen. 
Let me describe him. 

He was about fifty years of age, with a person 
and face that reminded me forcibly of the por- 
traits of John Bunyan: the same massy brow, 
the same dreamy eye, the same fixedness of pur- 
pose in the expression of the mouth, and the 
same.rough, almost burly form. He wore a 





black coat, cut with a square collar, such ag 
we see in pictures of Wesley, and other early 
Methodist divines. His cravat was white, and 
he wore no shirt collar. 

The first sound of his sonorous voice made me 
start. Never had I heard such a voice. It rang 
out, through the deep aisles of the forest, like a 
trumpet, yet, with all its volume, it was strangely 
musical: and he held it entirely under his con- 
trol. In its accents of persuasion the softest 
female voice could not be sweeter; but when 
denunciatory, its tones were like those of low, 
hoarse thunder. 

Before hé gave out his text he paused, with 
his hand on the Bible before him, and looked 
slowly around the assembly. I know not how 
others felt, but there was a magnetism in his 
eye, as it met mine, that bowed my soul before 
him. He must have exercised the same influence 
on most others, for a profound hush fell on the 
congregation, so that I heard distinctly the deep 
breathing of my neighbors. 

When he had, by a look, produced this breath- 
less silence, he gave out his text, a sermon in 
itself: —‘*What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.” 

He read these words impressively; then waited 
a full minute, during which his eye wandered, as 
before, magnetically around the assembly; and 
then he read them again. ‘‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul.” 

Never had I heard such a sermon as that which 
followed; and old men, who had been members 
of the society since their youth, and who had 
listened to Summerfield himself, said the same. 
It seemed to me as if I heard an apostle, or at 
least one divinely commissioned. Mere human 
eloquence could certainly never soar so high. 

I shall not attempt to describe that sermon. 
Language would fail me. Yet my memory of it 
is distinct. The various positions which he as- 
sumed, as if carelessly, and to which he gained 
a ready assent; the masterly manner in which 
he next gathered them up in succession, and 
rapidly welded them into one irresistible argu- 
ment; the enthusiasm with which he fused the 
whole mass; and finally the almost miraculous 
power with which he poured the living, burning, 
consuming torrent on the hearts and consciences 
of his hearers:—how can I ever forget it! 

The climax would, at any time, have been ter- 
rible, but was rendered more so by a thunder- 
storm which arose. All through the evening the 
clouds had been darkening overhead, and occa- 
sionally a huge drop of rain would patter to the 
ground; but so absorbed was the congregation 
in the sermon, that no notice was taken of these 
signs of a coming tempest. As the speaker 
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approached the conclusion of his address, the; We groped our way along the benches, and 
thunder began to bellow in the distance, and: finally reached the rear of the circle. Here a 
now and then a flash of lightning threw a ghastly ' faint light, streaming from the back of the tents, 
glare over the faces of the assembly. But, with which were generally open, guided us to our car- 
the rising storm, the power of the orator rose ; riage, of which shelter we hastened to avail our- 
also. He began to depict the day of judgment, } selves. 

according to the tenets of his sect: I may say; ‘Had we not better wait till the storm abates?” 
of almost all sects, for the mass of every de-} said Thornton. 

nomination favors sensual pictures of that dread} <‘*No, no,” cried my aunt, impatiently, ‘these 
trial-scene. He described a summer morning, ' awful sounds will drive me crazy. Besides it 
in a wealthy, crowded and gay city; the streets | may rain till midnight.” 

thronged with traffic; splendid equipages rolling Thornton made no reply, but unfastening the 
along; ships putting out from the wharves; mer- } horses, led them out into the road, and then took 
chants counting their gains or forming plans for his seat silently in the carriage. 

the future; the courts filled with suitors, lawyers} We drove for about a quarter of a mile in pro- 
and judges; and a bridal procession going to } found silence. The road was just distinguishable, 
church, with smiles on every face, and the vista } and that was all, being known from the surround- 
of a long and happy life opening before the } ing rocks, by its grey color. At last, it entered 
youthful pair. So vivid was the imagination of } the forest again, and now we could not see the 
the speaker, and so graphic his words that the } horses’ heads. The way ran along side the pre- 
scene seemed to be realized by all, when sud-} cipice continually. Our peril was imminent. — 
denly a sharp and terrific clap of thunder broke The horses trod slowly and cautiously, as if sen- 
over our heads. All heard the stunning sound, } sible of the danger, their ears pricked to catch 





but before they could comprehend what it was, } 
the orator cried—‘“hark! the trumpet sounds— } 
the voice of God is abroad—lo! in the midst of } 
feasting, the great day of judgment breaks upon 
the world.” 

The effect was electric. Carried away by the 
seene he had conjured up, the vast congregation, 
momentarily believing that they did indeed hear 
the trumpet of the last day, rose, almost to a 
soul, with a wild shriek from the benches. In} 
that wild shriek were mingled cries for mercy, } 
shouts of mortal agony, and rejoicing hallelujahs. 
Before the effect could wear off, the flood-gates 
of heaven opened, and the rain-descended, not in 
ashower, butinadeluge. The fires of pine-knot } 
went out, and all was darkness. Yet, through } 
the gloom, there rose up that awful, and now } 
prolonged cry from the vast multitude, mixed } 
with the sound of the rushing rain. Soon a} 
vivid gush of lightning made everything for a} 
moment as light as day, and revealed, with its 
ghastly glare, the faces of the congregation, } 
each under the influence of a different, but over- } 
powering emotion, fear, hope, despair, rapture, } 
agony unutterable, bliss beyond human language 
to describe. The flash passed, and all was again 
darkness. Yet, through the gloom and uproar, 
was still heard the voice of the preacher, no 
longer exhorting, but now crying incessantly, 
like one from the dead:—‘‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

Suddenly my aunt grasped myarm. ‘This is 
horrible,” she said, ‘‘let us go.” Thornton rose 
at the same moment, saying—‘‘we shall be wet 








through,” I had but to obey. 


the slighest gound. 

All at once I noticed a faint light ahead. It 
moved steadily along, at about the height of a 
man from the ground. 

‘‘What is that?” I said, pointing to it. 

“<I know not,” replied Thornton, in a whisper. 
“Tt can’t be an ignis fatuus.” 

As he spoke, the horses started suddenly aside, 
snorted with affright, and then sprang forward at 
full gallop. 

My aunt shrieked. Thornton himself uttered 
acryof terror. As for me I was speechless with 
horror, for I expected to be plunged down the 
precipice. 

Not much time, however, was given to thought, 
when the horses were seized by some unseen, but 
powerful arm, which, after almost throwing them 
back on their haunches, brought them to a stop. 
The shock nearly flung us from our seats. 

‘¢Wo—hoa,” said a deep voice from out the 
darkness, ‘‘be still, won’t you? Wo—hoa—there 
—be quiet now—wo——” 

A flash of lightning, at this crisis, revealed the 
speaker, and the entire scene to us. 

Right on the edge of a precipice, so profound 
that the tops of the gigantic pines below were 
on a level with him, stood a tall and powerfully 
built man, attired in a rough shooting-drees, and 
smoking a cigar. With both hands he held our 
horses by the heads, and pushed them back from 
the abyss. A single glance sufficed to show that 
his vigorous arm alone had saved us from death. 
All this the lightning revealed, and then dark- 
ness followed. 

«Sit still,” said the stranger, ‘and I will back 
the horses into the road again: I know every 
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inch of ground here. There is no more danger ; evidently at home with our steeds, and held the 
if you remain quiet.” restive beasts in hand as firmly as if they had 
The rain was still pouring down. We could ; been playthings. Under his bold, but resolute 
hear it running in torrents on the mountain side, ; and skilful driving, we soon passed the worst 
and tumbling over the sheer precipice in front } part of the road. 
of us. At every step of the horses the water The storm was now passing away. The rain 
splashed over the front seat. had ceased, and a few stars broke through the 
‘¢‘There,” said the stranger, at last, “‘you are 3 clouds. The white houses of the village of B—~ 
in the road again. It is as dark asa wolf’s mouth, { were visible just ahead. 
however, and unless you know the way as well “A strange scene is a camp-meeting,” sud- 
as a man knows the road from his chamber to.} denly said the stranger, turning and addressing 
his study, you may get astray again. Have you}me. ‘May I be so bold as to ask if you ever 
no lamp to your carriage? Few people, in this } saw one before?” 
neighborhood, travel without lamps.” I replied that [had not. My aunt immediately 
I recollected that there was a lamp, and won- 3 added, that she ‘“‘hoped her niece would never 
dered now that we had not thought to light it, ; visitone again. For my part,” she continued, “I 
before we left the camp. I whispered as much 3 was horrified and disgusted. It seemed almost 
to Thornton, who told the stranger. impious, parts of it at least.” 
‘‘Sit quiet, then,” he answered, ‘‘and hold The stranger gazed at my aunt in silence, nod- 
your horses well in, sir; while Ilightit. Luckily $ ded, and then frankly turned to Thornton. 


‘ my cigar is not out yet.” ‘¢And what is your opinion, sir?” he said, ad- 


He crept boldly under the carriage, though the ; dressing my lover. 
horses still champed at the bit; and, in an instant, ‘Really, I can hardly say,” replied Thornton, 
a broad glare shot from under the carriage along § ‘‘I can’t understand it. I’m too wet to think 
the horses’ feet, and for several yards in front. ; much about it, however, just now.” 
As the stranger rose to his full height, he per- The stranger smiled, though almost imper- 
ceived, for the first time, ladies in the carriage, { ceptibly. ; 
and gallantly took off his hunting-cap. His coun- ‘‘Well,” he said, “I differ with you both. I 
tenance, thus fully revealed, was a remarkable ? confess I am half a convert to that preacher, 
one. though brought up, all my life, to despise Metho- 
He was not, perhaps, handsome, certainly not ;dism. I have heard many orators, but never one 
so handsome as Thornton was generally consi- 3 like him.” 
dered; but then his face was peculiarly impres- § My eyes met his as he thus spoke, and their 
sive. A broad, massive forehead; overhanging { glance must have assured him that one of his 





brows from which a dark eye gleamad like a coal 3 hearers, at least, agreed with him. My aunt 
of fire; a mass of thick, almost raven hair, and } now took up the conversation. 

whiskers as heavy and even blacker, formed the ‘‘T am sorry,’> she said, ‘‘to hear one, who 
most striking peculiarities of this countenance. seems so much of a gentleman; utter such 
The details of the face were, however, not less { opinions. Surely you cannot see religion in the 
significant. The bold, finely cut nose, and the ma physical excitement of a camp-meeting.” 





nA 


resolute-looking mouth, spoke of firmness and “TI don’t know about that,” answered the 
power in every curve and line. stranger, bluntly. ‘I question whether these 
“I beg pardon,” he said, placing his hand on ? violent demonstrations are not absolutely neces- 
the dasher, and looking into the carriage, ‘‘but, { sary to a certain order of minds, when under 
as I am perfectly familiar with this road, may I ; the influence of religious feelings. Rude men, 
offer my assistance as driver?” 4 when excited by any joy or grief—around a 
He addressed Thornton, but his eyes wandered § dying bed, or at a successful election—find vent 
to myself, for though I sat on the back seat, 1} for their emotions in groans or shouts. Even 
was in full view. Iam sure I looked assent. the educated, if of a nervous, imaginative cha- 
‘‘T am much obliged to you,” said Thornton, 3 racter, frequently do the same. I do not say that 
extending the reins, ‘‘you will confer a favor on $ all religion exhibits excitement; but I certainly 
us if you do.” believe that, with many, the two go together. 
The stranger made no answer, but flinging } Heaven itself is described as a place where the 
away his cigar, sprang into the carriage, gathered } redeemed cry hosanna forever.” 
the reins up firmly, and, giving a low whistle to These remarks, whether correct or not, were 
the horses, we rattled forward immediately on a } remarkable enough for a man picked up on the 
rapid trot. A sensation of relief was felt by both } road, in a rough velveteen jacket. So my aunt 
my aunt and myself, in spite of the accelerated } seemed to think, at least; for she stared at the 
pace at which we travelled. The stranger was { speaker without reply, evidently not capable of 
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nanny 
it, but yet stubborn in her opinions. Thornton, 
however, took up the debate. 

“For my part, sir,” he said, eyeing thé stran- 
ger. ‘<I believe in no religion which is not one 
of conviction, and where it is one of conviction, 
it is calm and passionless.” 

“You mean that religion is, or ought to be 
entirely intellectual?” 

“Certainly,” replied Thornton. . 

“A religion of the intellect merely,” said the 
stranger, ‘is a misnomer. Religion, like love, 
or hate, or friendship, is chiefly an affair of the 
feelings. The heart is concerned in it more than 
the head. I don’t mean to say that the latter 
has nothing to do with religion; but, like this 
lamp beneath us, it can only point out the road: 
there must be something more powerful to carry 
us along, and that is the heart. A mere intel- 
lectual religion soon degenerates into cold for- 
malism, or passes into absolute skepticism.” 

‘You don’t mean to say that nobody but shout- 
ing Methodists can be saved?” said Thornton. 

“By no means. There are almost as many 
roads, I trust, to heaven, as there are Christian 
sects. I have charity for all. I strive not to 
judge my neighbor. But, if I must choose, I 
would rather be too enthusiastic than too cold— 
rather have too much heart in my religion than 
too little.” 

“Well, I can’t say I like such ranting as we 
heard to-night,” said Thornton, half pettishly, 
for he saw how intently I listened to the stranger. 

‘Parts of the sermon were rude, I own,” said 
the stranger, ‘“‘but so were the hearers. If 
oratory is great according to the success which 
attends it, surely Mr. N—— is 2, great, a tran- 
scendant orator; for I never beheld such an im- 
pression produced by mortal words before. I 
tell you, frankly, I envied that man, to-night! 
To believe, as he believes, that he is laboring, 
not for mere earthly aims, but for results that 








shall endure through eternity, must be ennobling 


} almost beyond conception. No wonder his tongue 


was clothed with thunder, or that his words were 
fire. Before such a vocation all worldly ambi- 
tion becomes nothing, and, I can well imagine, 
that the highest results of rhetoric flow, like 
inspiration, from a speaker thus confident in a 
divine commission. But here we are at the 
village. I suppose you stop at the hotel.” 

He drew up as he spoke and tendered the reins 
to Thornton. The urbanity of the latter imme- 
diately triumphed over his sudden jealousy. 

“‘Won’t you go on with us?” he said. 

‘No, thank you,” said the stranger, preparing 
to leap out. “I am living at a house close by, 
and as you can see the road now, I will go home 
at once. As I walked from the camp to where I 
met you, I am even more thoroughly soaked than 
yourself. But,” he added, turning to me, ‘if 
the ladies will allow me, I will pay my respects 
to them in the morning.” 

I smiled an assent, and my aunt expressed, in 
words, the pleasure we should have on seeing 
one, who had been of such service tous. The 
next instant he had bowed, sprang from the car- 
riage, vaulted over a fence, and was gone. 

«‘ An extraordinary man,” said my aunt. ‘How 
very eloquently he talks!” 

‘A theological student, I suppose,” said 
Thornton, drily. 

I was the only silent one of the party. But, 
all that night, I dreamed of this stranger, with 
his impressive face, his bold and resolute bearing, 
his singularly attractive style of conversation, 
and, more than all, a something in his train of 
thought like what I had often indulged in myself, 
and which, therefore, exercised an irresistible 
fascination over me. I dreamed, a dozen times, 
that I was in peril of my life, and that he rescued 
me from death. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





TO-DAY AND 


TO-MORROW. 





BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY. 





To-pAy and to-morrow! A mystical stream, 
That blends with the rest, the haze of a dream: 
The one ever present, the other afar, 

Is hid from the vision, a nebulous star. 


To-day and to-morrow! To-day is the warm 
Endowment of being, a visible form: 

To-morrow’s the shadow that glideth before; 
A bark that the zephyrs waft never to shore. 


To-day and to-morrow! The scholar and sage, 
Wait not for the future to open the page: 


They hear in its promise a treacherous call; 
The lure of the Sirens devising their fall. 


To-day and to-morrow! A voice from the past 
Proclaims that the moments are fleeting and fast: 
A hand that is viewless displays on a scroll, 

This motto—black Lethe comes over the soul. 


To-day and to-morrow! Arouse thee to-day, 
Seize hold of the minutes fast ebbing away: 
Wait not for the morrow if you would be wise, 
The sun of its presence will never arise. 








KEEPING THE TRYST. 
A SEQUEL TO “PLAYING AT CROSS PURPOSES.” 





BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 





CHAPTER I. 

Tue mid-day train from New York had arrived 
at Boston. There was a little bustle at the door 
of the Tremont House, as one carriage after an- 
other deposited its dusty burden. Out of the 
last, stepped two beautiful women, whose tasteful 
travelling dresses, together with the quantity of 
well conditioned carpet-bags, baskets and shawls, 
that were lifted out after them, told that theirs 
was a journey of leisure and enjoyment. The 
gentleman who seemed as their escort left them 
in the drawing-room, and returned to see that 
various enormous trunks were properly disposed 
of, and then he entered upon the register, the 
following familiar names. 

‘¢Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, Savannah, Georgia; 
Miss Josephine Bradford, New York city.” 

From this, dear ladies, you may come to a 
speedy conclusion, that our old friend, Clara 
Cuthbert, now Mrs. Freeman, was on her bridal 
tour, and Josephine as first bridesmaid attended 
her. 

And while the ladies are making a dinner 
toilette, and Mr. Freeman is refreshing himself 
with a cigar, in the reading-room, we will take 
a glance in retrospect at the events of the past 
winter. Josephine passed the greater part of it 
with the Howards, in Philadelphia. Her brother, 
the only near relative of the orphan girl, unmar- 
ried and immersed in business, expressed himself 
‘‘thankful to any one that would take Joe off his 
hands.” Consequently after she had officiated as 
attendant at Clara’s wedding in the early part of 
the summer, she had accepted the invitation cor- 
dially extended, to accompany them to Niagara 
and the lakes. Her brother shook her hand 
very heartily in parting, and informed her that 
she might draw on him for any amount, without 
scruple. Every one has a different method of 
displaying affection. This was Henry Bradford’s, 
and we know of some people who would prefer it 
to any other demonstration. 

It was strange how much Josephine had changed 
in these few months. Her gentle quietness of 
manner, her shrinking from general admiration, 
and the total absence of all coquettish display, 
perplexed Mr. Freeman as much as it pleased his 
little wife. At first he was disposed to regard it 





as a deeper policy, for he could but remark that 
she had more admirers than ever. The little § 


encouragement received by them refuted this 
suspicion, however, and at last he forgot that 
she had ever been any other than the lady-like, 
dignified woman, whose sprightly and intelligent 
conversation made her a most agreeable travel- 
ling companion. 

It was now August, and our party, after having 
been at Saratoga, the Falls, and the Canadian 
lakes, were on their way for the promised tryst 
at Centre Harbor. Mrs. Cuthbert, who had been 
left at Brooklyn to pass the summer with an old 
friend, was to join them in Boston, and the 
Howards had gone on before. 

The heavy dinner was concluded. Clara had 
driven out with Mr. Freeman on a shopping ex- 
pedition, and Josephine, who was too weary to 
accompany them, resolved on a comfortable siesta, 
She had left a book in the drawing-room while 
waiting for dinner, a new novel in which she was 
much interested. So she turned from Clara’s 
parlor, and went in quest of it. At this hour 
the room was nearly deserted. One little girl 
with her hair a la Kenewig, tormented the poor 
piano, and two younger-children quarrelled for 
the possession of a favorite ottoman. 

She was leaving the room before she saw that 
it had any other occupant, and then she noticed 
a gentleman, who was leaning by one of the 
windows, with his eyes fixed updn the street. 
His face was turned from her, but there was 
something in his air that re-called past associa- 
tions. The soft, close curls that clustered about 
the well-formed head—the erect and graceful 
form—they had once been familiar, and in con- 
firmation of the sudden suspicions, the low voice 
in which he was humming an air from “Lucia,” 
sent a thrill of recollection to her heart. It was 
Mr. Lisle, who, for the first time since their 
parting at Centre Harbor, was before her! 

For an instant she stood perfectly still, covering 
her face with her hands, and then stole away so 
noiselessly that Frederick Lisle did not know he 
had been looked upon by the same large, sad eyes 
that were even then haunting his memory. 

It was quite dark when Josephine re-joined 
her friends in Clara’s parlor. Mrs. Freeman 


was alone, and exclaimed at the feverish heat of 
Josephine’s hand as she touched it. But Mr. 
Freeman opened the door at that instant, and 
Clara flew toward him as if they had been 
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parted for years, instead of for half an hour, and 
Josephine was spared any further comment. 

“By the way, Miss Bradford,” said he, play- 
fully, lifting his little wife into an immense fau- 
tieul, “‘whose name do you think I just spied 
upon the register?” 

With what an indifferent tone she suggested a 
recent acquaintance! 

‘Who but your old admirer, and my recreant 
friend Lisle. I’ve half a mind to cut him for 
refusing to act as my second, on this recent 
melancholy occasion,’ and he glanced toward 
Clara, who shook her head threateningly. ‘‘ But, 
however, as we are somewhat at a loss for beaux 
this evening, I’ll invite him to go out with us.” 

“Oh! do,” said Clara. ‘I always admired 
Mr. Ljsle. He must be on his way to meet us 
at Centre Harbor. He promised, I’m sure——” 
and then she stopped suddenly, for she remem- 
bered the unfortunate termination of that boat 
ride, and she began to fear that Josephine might 


‘not be altogether pleased with an arrangement 


that would bring her in close contact with a re- 
jected suitor. 

Josephine’s lips quivered, but she did not look 
up. How thankful she was for the twilight! She 
would not have had Clara see the flush she felt 
rising to her forehead for worlds. 


A silent and disagreeable ten minutes passed 3’ 


before Mr. Freeman’s return, and then Josephine’s 
heart sank within her, and she felt a chill of dis- 
appointment, as his footsteps sounded through 
the corridor alone. 

“That Lisle has grown to be the most incom- 
prehensible fellow,” were his first words. ‘He 
hoped to pay his respects to Mrs. Freeman in New 
York; but is very much fatigued this evening, and 
has a thousand engagements into the bargain. 


- According to his account he must have as many 


friends as Josephine has lovers, and a separate 
appointment with every one of them. I vowed he 
had not yet forgiven her rejection, whereupon he 
blushed like a girl, and began asking about Mrs. 
Freeman’s health with the tenderest anxiety.” 

‘Of course then he is not going to meet us at 
Centre Harbor.” 

‘‘He might—he could not say. He had pro- 
mised to meet his sister at Phillips’ Beach to-mor- 
row. Could not tell when he should get away. 
Miss Chester, the heiress we met at Centre Harbor 


last summer, you know, is of the party, and I’m ¢ 


half inclined to think he’s engaged to her.” 
Poor Josephine! She knew he did not love 
her; that all these glances, these gently spoken 
words, she could even now re-call, were counter- 
feited. She could not allow herself to dwell upon 
the thought of him an instant, or on what he 
might have been to her, but for her own folly. 
There was mortified pride mingled with her re- 
gretful tears that night, for she plainly saw that 


Personne 


he avoided her, and still believed that she had 
wilfully coquetted through all their former ac- 
quaintance. 

‘* How unwomanly I was,” she thought, turning 
from the window where she hag been watching 
the moonlight glide over the comparatively quiet 
streets. ‘Yet day after day he came to my side. 
He certainly looked all the affection I had hoped 
he felt. But it was just, and I must brave the 
punishment. How often have I deceived others. 
How often have these eyes looked wordless false- 
hoods!” 

Her punishment had indeed been severe. For 
once she had felt the regard she had so often 
thoughtlessly assumed, and the lesson taught 
by its misapprehension she could never forget. 
Again and again had she re-called that scene, 
and as often hoped that he would some day know 
all, and—could she hope for it?—even love her. 
She had looked forward through all their jour- 
neyings to the promised tryst with an undefined 
hope that then everything would be explained. 
But now even this was taken from her, revealing 
in the anguish of her spirit at its departure how 
deep and earnest, in spite of its concealment, had 
been her regard for one who valued it not. 





CHAPTER II. 

Ir was morning before she slept, and then her 
cheeks, thdugh burning, were stained with tears, 
and the tangled mass of her dark hair streaming 
over the pillow, told how restlessly she had tossed 
during the summer night. 

She woke from a strange dream, just as the 
first red rays of light heralded the sun. She 
thought she had once more been seated on the 
little island in the still lake. She was alone, and 
while she trembled with an undefined fear, a boat 
shot out of the bay. It came steadily toward 
her. It bore but one person, and at last she re- 
cognized the face of Mr. Lisle. He seemed eager 
to reach her side—she rose and stretched out her 
arms toward him, but just as he was about to 
spring upon the beach, the boat sunk in the dark 
waters, and she saw them close over him dividing 
them forever. A shriek burst from her lips, and 
she awoke. 

She felt as if fainting, and hurried toward the 





open window. The cool morning air revived her. 
She laid her head upon her arm, and sobbed like 
¢ a child from fear and weakness, as the recollec- 
; tion of yesterday’s events returned mingling with 
‘her dream. The room was directly over the main 
entrance, and as she sat there a carriage was 
waiting in the street below. There was little 
noise as yet to disturb the morning stillness, and 
the impatient pawing of the horses, and the 
driver’s oaths, arrested her wandering thoughts. 
Almost mechanically she looked out, the muslin 
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drapery of the curtain shrouding both her face 
and figure. The trunks were covered with white 
canvass, and bore in large letters the initials F. 
L. A solitary passenger hurried down the steps; 
his voice came jlistinctly to her ear as he bade 
the man drive fast. The door was closed with a 
quick, loud snap, and as the carriage rolled away 
she knew that Frederick Lisle was indeed parted 
from her. The dream in its conclusion at last 
had been prophetic. The dark, cold waters of 
indifference and mistrust had separated them. 

She did not give way again to tears, but she 
pressed her hand over her forehead as one who 
would seek to drive away a ghastly vision. Once 
more her head pressed the pillow, and all became 
blended in a fitful sleep. When she woke again, 
hope and despair had alike given place to a strong 
resolve, a struggle to banish from her thoughts 
one who so evidently shunned her presence. 

It astonished even herself, the careful exact- 
ness of her toilette that morning, and the few 
traces that appeared on its completion of the last 
night’s mental conflict. 
at the breakfast-table on the unusual brilliancy 
of her eyes and complexion. She heard the an- 
nouncement of Lisle’s early departure, as she sip- 
ped the fragrant coffee, with an air of extremest 
nonchalance. Clara looked relieved on noticing 
this, and buttered a hot roll as she hoped he would 
pass an agreeable life with Miss Chester, though 
from her observations on that young lady’s dispo- 
sition she thought the matter doubtful. Josephine 
smiled in reply, and the programme of the day’s 
engagements was announced and discussed, Mr. 
Lisle’s very existence seemingly forgotten on the 
next instant. 

It may seem strange that one of whom she had 
known so little should have power to move the 
proud girl. Shecould not account for it herself. 
Others as manly, as intelligent, had offered devo- 
tion which had been rejected without a thought. 
And thus had she been won. First, her vanity 
enlisted by the involuntary homage to her beauty 


She was complimented ; 


o PLPPPLPLLAD PALADIN 

‘‘mamma”—mamma!” any time the good lady 
chanced to be out of sight. She was always de- 
claring she had so much to tell, but when they 
sat down for it she never could recollect half. 
Mrs. Cuthbert had grown very fond of “my 
son,” as she now called Freeman, and she leaned 
on his arm with an air of confidence and pride 
that delighted Clara. In justice to the young 
husband we must say that devoted to his ‘bonny 
wee wife” as he was, he never forget the comfort 
or the wishes of her mother. His deferential 
manner, which was not assumed, and his con- 
stant attentions had so won Mrs. Cuthbert’s heart, 
that she often expressed her wonder to Josephine 
how ‘‘either she or Clara had managed to live 
‘without him so long.” 

It was the evening of a cloudless summer day 
when they arrived once more at Centre Harbor. 
None of the party spoke as the noisy stage-coach 
bowled over the smooth road. Here and there 
they caught a glimpse of the placid lake. Often 
by the road-side they discovered some shady nook 
familiar to them in walks and drives, and re-cal- 
ling a crowd of recollections. Clara thought of 
her pride and folly which had so nearly wrecked 
her happiness. Her husband involuntarily clasped 
her hand as he remembered that here the precious 
treasure had been confided tohim. Josephine sat 
with averted face, and more than once tears stood 
in her eyes, for recollection was most bitter. 

At last they were all brought back to real life 
just as they swept round the broad curve that 
heads the bay, on which the little village stands. 

‘¢My dear,” said good Mrs. Cuthbert, with a 
groan and sigh of weariness. ‘I do hope we 
shall have a good cup of tea to-night; and some 
of these nice trout. The air from the lake makes 
one really hungry.” 





CHAPTER III. 
JOSEPHINE Braprorp had resolved to banish 





all thought of Mr. Lisle. She had come to the 


and sprightliness of one pronounced invulnerable: { very last place she should -have chosen for the 


then her heart yielded to his evident interest, } attempt. 


and finally scorn, or indifference to the prize he 
had so unconsciously won, completed the con- 
quest. True, the time of their acquaintance had 
been short, but they had met daily and hourly 
then. In the intervening space she had brooded 
over its every event, until unconsciously to her- 
self, her love had strengthened with the hope 
that soon he would know all. That hope was 
destroyed. He had shunned her—he was the 
affianced of another, and the thought of him had 
become a sin. And now with others who have 
suffered, she turned her longing eyes from the 
past to an unregarded future. 

Mrs. Cuthbert arrived that evening, much to 





Clara’s delight, who was as usual soon calling 


Not a walk or ride but re-called him, 
and, struggle as she would, more than one soli- 
tary hour was passed in tears. The Howards 
noticed that the change from her.old coquettish 
air was even more marked than when she had 
left them in the spring. There was nothing of 
the sadness of a ‘‘love sick girl” in her quiet 
movements; her pride forbade the confidence in 
which many would have indulged. So her friends 
could not account for the thorough change of cha- 
racter, but they all approved of it; and Josephine 
found as many others have done, that the love 
and respect of friends more than overbalanced 
the transient admiration of a crowd. Besides, 
the consciousness of a fault overcome has its own 
peculiar happiness. 
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Day after day passed in quiet enjoyment by ; eyes from the bright sunshine, but another feeling 
most of the little party. Only once had the de- } than sorrow mingled with her regret. She was 
linquent. been alluded to, and then as Mr. Free- } grateful, most grateful that her career of heart- 
man read the name of Frederick Lisle among the } less self-seeking had been checked, and resolved 
arrivals at the Astor, Mrs. Howard remarked that } in the stillness of her heart, that henceforth her 
he must have given up all thoughts of coming ) fortune, her acquirements, every talent which 
further northward. Josephine took up the Tri- } had been so lavishly bestowed, should be devoted 
bane which Mr. Freeman had thrown down, and } to making those around her happier and more 
as she saw the name so often in her thoughts, } content with life. 
noticed directly below it that of his sister and} It was a deep revery, and broken at last by the 
Miss Chester. It was another proof that Free- splashing of an oar. At*first she did not look 
man’s suspicions of their engagement was correct. ; up, there were many besides themselves seeking 

It was but a few days after this that a fishing } amusement upon the lake that morning. But it 
party was resolved on, and at the same time a} came nearer. Larger ripples broke at her feet, 
whortleberry expedition to an island still beyond } and then she saw the skiff of which she had 
that. } dreamed, with its single passenger, and that pas- 

Every one seemed disposed to do their utmost } senger was Frederick Lisle. It was no vision 
in contributing to the amusement of the rest. } now! There was no dread mischance to sepa- 
Josephine had been unusually cheerful for several rate them. The keel grated upon the pebbly 
days past; and now her spirits rose with every } beach—the light oar was thrown down, and once 
dash of the light oars. She sang, she smiled in } more they stood face to face, alone, by the lake 
that soft morning sunlight, and Clara whispered } side. 
involuntarily to her husband—‘ is she not beau-; He, with earnest, sorrowful eyes, gazing with- 
tiful 2” } out a word, as if he would read her very soul— 

It was a freak of Clara’s, that, while Josephine } she with cheeks still wet with tears, and a trem- 
had strolled off by herself round a little thicket of } bling, fluttering heart, that stayed the words of 
hemlock, the boat should push off and leave her } welcome her lips essayed to give. And thus the 
alone until their return from berry hunting. It } tale was told. How Frederick Lisle had in reality 
pleased the gentlemen to humor her, and when} believed her false, yet, despite his reason, had 
startled at finding herself thus deserted, Josephine } given her his deepest love. He had not known 
waved hat and handkerchief for them to return, it it until the morning of their separation; not until 
pleased the boating-party still more to pretend a} her hand had trembled in his own—and he had 
perfect unconsciousness of these demonstrations, } spoken the words that sent a shaft quivering to 
and to push on. } the heart that he would have given worlds to be- 

I do not know what put so wild a scheme into } lieve true and noble. He tried to forget, but had 
Clara’s busy brain, but you know when people are : sought her presence again and again, though she 
wild with the unrestrained freedom of a country } knew it not. Often he had watched her for hours 
ramble, they often do very ridiculous things, and } in the crowded concert room, at the opera, when 
consider them excellent jokes. } perchance she had been thinking of him as miles 

At first, it must be confessed, Josephine was} away. He did not seek to renew his acquaint- 
disposed to be vexed. But the day was very } ance, yet he tracked her every movement. He 
lovely, the shade of the neighboring thicket de- had shunned the intimacy which his friend’s 
lightful. It was, moreover, the very cove where bridal festivities would have brought, because 
the strange denouement of Mr. Lisle’s attentions} he could not trust his own resolves. Then he 
had occured little more than a year since, and} heard how changed she had become; and his 
finally she was almost grateful to Clara for having } pulse leaped with a new hope. Could it be that 
given her this quiet hour for re-calling the scene, } she had not trifled with him after all? That his 
and all its subsequent emotions. She sat for a} own hands had dashed aside the cup mantling 
long time on the very stone where Lisle had once } with love and hope! This too he strove to banish 





been beside her. She was sad, yet not miserable. 
Who could have been so with that soft air bringing 
sweet perfume from the water-lilies over which 
it passed, sweet sounds from the opposite shore 
mellowed, as music ever is floating above the 
quiet waters. The mimic waves broke gently at 
her feet with a soothing murmur, and now and 
then a far-off skiff glanced by with snowy sail 
mirrored in the deep blue lake. It is true that 
tears feel through her hands as she shaded her 





as a vain dream; again he had fled her presence, 
even when fate seemed to have brought them 
together. But he could not rest. Amid the bustle 
of crowded watering-places, in his own home to 
which he restlessly turned, he was haunted by 
her presence. And now he had come, urged by 
an impulse which he could not resist, to know 
his fate. If it was disappointment he would 
strive to brave it—anything rather than this 
torturing uncertainty! 
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And then he clasped her hand. Once more after 
all that dreary separation. Again it trembled in 
his own—‘‘ blessed dream!” murmured those pale 
lips, ‘‘do not leave me——” 

“It is no dream,” said the pleading voice once 
more. ‘Tell me that I may hope, do not send 
me away in scorn again.” 

And then the girl knew that it was indeed 
reality; there were no dark waters between them 
now. 

Perhaps you can imagine the scene which 
ensued when the boating party returned. I will 
not attempt to describe it. Clara protested that 
it was all a hoax. That they had been secretly 
betrothed all this while, and in excess of romance 
had resolved upon the time and place of astonish- 
ment to their friends a year before. ‘All this 
indifference?” said her husband. 





Lisle still clasping her hand, as if he too was 
fearful it was all a dream, and that she would 
vanish as suddenly as he had won her. 

Clara was unmerciful in her raillery, and the 
Howards earnest in their congratulations. Mr, 
Lisle had not been very explicit in the first part 
of his narrative, and every one held the impreg- 
sion that he had really been rejected at first, until 
Josephine discovered it months after, and insisted 
on assuming her own share of mortification. 

She might have seen this had she not been very 
much pre-occupied, when good Mrs. Cuthbert 
came up in her stately way just before dinner 
that day, and said— 

‘‘Well, my dear, I’m giad you thought better 
of it. Mr. Lisle is a fine young man.” 

Once more Josephine sat by the open window 
with the cool air coming in from the lake, and 





“It was assumed, of course,” answered the } communed with her own heart; as on the night 


artful lady. 
‘¢ And the separation ?” 


going on all the while; what braces on braces of 
letters Joe keeps for private consultation. Oh! 
you arch hypocrite, with your sudden and won- 
derful reformation!” 
see how naturally the blushing girl looked up to 
Mr. Lisle to defend. her. 


It was an excellent time for explanations as they 3 


; tumult there. 


‘‘Who knows what correspondence has been ‘her soul. 
js only shade upon the present, and she saw 


of Clara’s engagement. But now there was no 
Peace and unutterable joy filled 


The remembrance of early folly was 


how wise had been the punishment which had 


‘taught her that the love of one far outweighed 
You would have smiled to 


the admiration of many; the remembrance of 


¢ past suffering, and knowledge of its cause serving 


as a talisman to keep her from future error. 
A worldless prayer rose from her heart, as she 


glided back to the shore. Josephine, screened in ? looked out upon the calm night, of thankfulness 


part as she sat in the bow of the boat, by the green 
whortleberry branches piled up in the centre, 
shining with their blue, delicious fruit; and Mr. 


for the gift she had that day received, the price- 


_ gift of human love—for strength that she 


might never prove unworthy of the treasure. 





CHLICOLA. 


AN ELEGY-PHAN ON THE DEATH OF EDGAR A. POE. 


° 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





Like that sweet bird of night, 
Startling the ebon silence from repose, 
Until the stars appear to burn more bright 
From its excessive gush of song which flows 
Like some impetuous river to the sea— 
So thou did’st flood the world with melody. 


For as the evening star 
Pants with its “silver lightnings” for the high 
And holy Heavens—the azure calm afar— 
_ Climbing with labor now the bending sky 
To lead Night’s Navy through the upper sea— 
So thou did’st pant for immortality. 


And now thou art in Heaven! 





The Israfel among the sons of song! 
Like Hesperus among the stars of even! 


Great Shepherd! folding thy celestial throng, 
With lips all honeyed with the dews of love, 
Into the Paradise of bliss above. 


Yes! thou art now in Heaven! 
Leader of that seraphic host which sing 

God’s praises through the Eden-bowers of even— 
Drinking refreshing droughts from that sweet spring 
Which flows out of God’s everlasting sea 
To green the joy-fields of Eternity. 


As yon bright star of even, 
Ascending, kindling in its rapid flight— 
Forever to endure—till in high Heaven 
It shines the captain of the host of night— 
So did thy glory-circled spirit climb 
The mount of Fame which overlooks all Time. 
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BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER I. The king himself would not have been master in 

Ir was in a remote district in France, a district } the castle which a Gronnoud claimed as his in- 
sparsely inhabited, dense with forests, and bear-} heritance. Free to possess and free to give was 
ing in all its rude features traces of the feudal} that stately old count. At any moment he could 
power which was yet strong in the land. In the} disinherit the pale and slender young man at his 


* most picturesque portion of this district stood an} side. No vassal in all the domain that lay at 


old castle scarred by war sieges, heavy with the} their feet was more entirely in the power of that 
imposing grandeur of many centuries, and bearing } old man than the son who stood by his side. 
traces within and without of a lofty race that had} The Count De Gronnoud held a roll of parch- 
been lords of the district long before the most } ment in his hand, the seal was broken, a thread 
ancient of those gnarled forest trees was rooted. } of crimson floss lay upon the stone pavement at 
One after another, generation following genera-} his feet. He clutched the parchment in one hand, 
tion, had the lords of that proud family been car-} and his eyes were bent sternly on his son. 

ried through those massive portals, to sleep in ‘‘ Ha! what is this, do’st thou hesitate and turn 
the chapel that stood shrouded in its mantle} white? By the rood, this is a strange reception of 
of dark ivy far down the eminence, from which } news that should send all the young blood ting- 
the castle, in dark and gothic grandeur, loomed } ling tq thy heart; I tell thee, Lady Eleanor will 
against the sky. A hamlet lay embosomed in the ? be -here, with her noble sire, before the month 
forest some miles beyond the castle, and near? ends, and so the blood leaves thy cheek, and there 
that stood, amid smiling meadows and pasture is a coward look in those eyes. Is this the way 
land, a fine old convent, endowed by the first lords ; in which a bridegroom meets the lady of his love? 
of Gronnoud, and now one of the most thriving } Shame, boy, it is not thus the counts of Gronnoud 
religious houses in France. Some daughter of have received the mothers of our race. 

that proud®race had ever been the presiding ‘¢ Father, father, spare me!” faltered the young 
abbess of this retreat. The religious house—the man, casting himself at the count’s feet, ‘‘I can- 





chapel with its tomb crowded full of haughty $ not wed.this lady?” 

dust—the towers and turrets of the castle, all ‘‘Cannot wed this lady, art thou mad?” thun- 

were alike features of the great family pride that } dered the old man; ‘get up, sir, and say what 

held in its grasp the past with its proud array of } evil fiend possesses thee—up, I say, and prepare 

warriors; and the present, with its accumulated ; to receive this lady as becomes thy father’s son!” 

honors, its army of vassals, its vast wealth s@retch- 3 Ernest arose and stood before his father with 

ing from horizon to horizon. Its political power } downcast eyes and a cheek of marble; you could 

felt even at the distant court, never in all its his-} see that his limbs shook, but the expression of 

tory had that lordly domain been so full of haughty } his features was resolute, nay, stern. 

strength, and yet from all the heap of coffined ‘Father, I cannot wed this lady; I am already 

pride hoarded beneath that chapel, two male re- } the husband of another!” 

presentatives alone survived. It was the old man’s turnnow. His cheek and 
They stood together, the Count Gronnoud and } mouth grew pale; his nostrils dilated; his proud, 

his son, upon the battlements of theirfeudal house. } Roman nose seemed to arch itself, he looked like 

Fifty hamlets, and four strong holds scarcely less } an eagle stooping to his prey. He spoke, and 

imposing than the pile upon which they stood, } the mighty passion aroused within him thrilled 

lay between them and the horizon. This little } through the forced calmness of his voice. 

world, bounded only by the clouds of heaven,} ‘Speak again, I did not hear aright!” 

with all its grandeur, all its teeming life, was ‘‘Wliy should I speak again, you Aave heard 

theirs; or Ais rather, for that lofty old count, } aright, father, the passion in your voice proves 

with his eagle eyes and haughty bearing, was the } it?” - 

free lord of all. His ancestors for two hundred} Fora minute—and that minute seemed an hour 

years* had rendered no homage for their land. {to the young man—the Count Gronnoud stood 
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motionless, the rage in his heart was too mighty 
for words, but-his iron will made itself felt more 
forcibly in this strange silence. 

«‘Who?” he demanded, at last—‘‘who is the 
woman ?” 

Ernest waved his hand toward a cluster of 
houses that lay at their feet to the left. Far apart 
from these a rude stone dwelling, more spacious 
than the rest, and having some claim to archi- 
tectural elegance, could be easily distinguished. 
That dwelling with a hyde of land had been the 
gift of a former De Gronnoud to one of his cap- 
tains for bravery in battle. 

“Forgive us!” said the’ young man, when he 
saw from the glance of his father’s eye that his 
gesture was understood—“‘her father saved your 
life.” 

The old count stamped fiercely upon the battle- 
ment. 

«‘What ho, will no one come hither?” he 
shouted, with a cry like that of a wounded 
battle-horse. s 

Half a dozen armed men rushed toward him 
from various points of the battlement. 

The men looked at each other aghast. Ernest 
turned away from his father, and prepared to 
follow them. He cast one appealing glance upon 
that haughty face, it was locked and rigid with 
some stern resolve. The old count was gazing 
upon the stone House in the valley, he did not 
seem conscious when his son left the battlement. 
Thus he stood mute with passion, all his faculties 
centred in one train of thought for at least fifteen 
minutes, then he gathered the velvet folds of his 
cloak about him, and strode away. He called 
neither for horse nor attendant, but crossed the 
drawbridge with a stern and rapid tread. He 
descended the hill, and, for the first time, per- 
haps, in his life, entered the little hamlet that 
lay nearest the castle, alone and without any 
sign of his high rank, save the costliness of his 
garments, and the air of iridomitable pride which 
broke forth in every look and gesture. The stone 
dwelling which his son had pointed out stood far 
apart from the meaner habitations, one end and 
half its roof was overrun with ivy, and a clump 
of forest oaks rose at the back, sheltering thickets 
of flowering shrubs, and a little nook of wild blos- 
soms that had been transplanted from the forest. 
The old count saw nothing of this, his eyes were 
bent upon an open casement, from which the ivy 
was with difficulty crowded back to make room 
for a creeping, forest vine, full of delicate blos- 
soms, that clung around the casement in a wreath 
that seemed like a ripple of light flung against 
the ivy. . 

Within this casement sat a young girl, bending 
over an embroidery-frame. Now and then she 
raised her head, shook back the golden ringlets 


that become troublesome in her. stooping posi. 
tion, and leaned over with a bird-like chirp. as 
if caressing something at her feet. 

This sight only made the old count move faster 
toward the house; unseen #hd unannounced he 
opened the outer.door, and strode into, the room 
where the young creature was sitting. 

What passed between the haughty noble and 
the fair girl who stood up to receive him, pale 
with affright, no one can tell, but his voice rose 
high more than once during that momentous half 
hour, and the wild, sweet agony of her pleading 
was again and again broken by the unheeded 
wail of an infant. At last the door opened, re- 
vealing the old noble, in his iron pride, turning 
from his son’s wife. She had taken up her child 


if borne down by the weight of his denunciation, 
had sunk cowering upon the cushion, holding the 
baby close to her bosom, and striving to veil it 
from the proud grandsire’s wrath with the golden 
fall of her hair. 

“Let me hear it from his own lips; mercy— 
oh! have mercy!” 

‘¢ Never shall he breathe the air of heaven again 
till the dispensation arrives !—never till he comes 
forth to wed the lady of his father’s choice,” an- 
swered the stern man. 

«But my child—his child.” 

«That shall be cared for. To-morrow you will 
3 be ready to give it up.” 

‘‘What, give up my child, my pretty, pretty 
daughter? ah, sir, you will not do this.” She 
flung back the ringlets from her face, revealing 
her pale lips quivering with anguish ; her blue 
eyes full of wild terror and swimming in tears; 
; her white arms straining the child to her bosom. 
That face, that drooping form might have won 
{a fiend to pity, but the proud spirit in that old 
‘noble’s bosom was not one to yield anything to 
grief or to youthful beauty. He only answered— 

‘T fiave spoken my will!” and went forth proud 
and untouched to express that will elsewhere. 

That night a message left the castle, being 
missive. to the Pope of Rome; that night also 
the young mother fled with her child. She had 
neither father, mother, nor kinfolk to mourn her 
loss;\so when the old house, which her ancestor 
had won by his prowess, was left vacant, no one 
regarded it, for Rosalia belonged to no class; her 
birth as a knight’s daughter, her education in 
the convent close by, lifted her above the surfs 
and common people of the hamlet, while it left 
her far beneath the inmates of the castle. Her 
: dwelling was isolated, friends she had none, save 
the inmates of the convent, and an old woman 
who had been her nurse. This woman fled with 
her mistress. The old count smiled grimly when 
he heard of this, and muttered to himself—* they 








from where it had been lying at her feet, andas ° 
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will perish in the forests, thus no one need learn 
the stain upon our house.” 

Months went by, and then the Castle De Gron- 
noud become a scene of gay festivities; hawking 
and hunting parties issued daily from the scarcely 
raised drawbridge ; lights flamed from turret and 
keep; the sound of harp, and lute, and gleeful 
young voites filled those massy old walls with 
cheerful sounds. De Gronnoud the younger was 
free’ once more; his black horse might ever be 
seen by the graceful white Jeanette, which bore 
the lady guest whose presence had brought so 
tiuch sunshine to the castle. His hand was upon 
her bridle-rein when she rode forth; his arms 
supported her haughty loveliness when she dis- 
mounted from her horse. But it was mechanical 
attendance, grave, courteous, and so respectful 
that even the most exacting woman on earth 
could require no more in words, though a loving 
heart would have pined to death on homage that 
had so much form and so little feeling. People 
looked upon the pale, sad brow of the man who 
was so soon to become the husband of so much 
beauty, and marveled at the change that had 
comé upon him. A vague rumor that he had 
braved the displeasure of the proud old count in 
some way had got abroad, but all appeared well 
between them then. But in all this whirl of 
gaiety the young man seemed like one walking 
ata funeral. One day there came a courier from 
Rome, jaded and travel-worn, for his errand had 
admitted no rest on the way. A scroll of parch- 
ment, a private letter, and other friendly tokens 
were laid before the old count, who retired to 
his closet to peruse them. He spoke to no one 
of their contents, for his guests were ignorant 
that a divorce was necessary before the heir of 
his domain could wed the lady who even now 
deemed herself mistress of the castle. 

When the documents had been scanned over 
and again, the old count sent for his son. The 
young man entered his father’s closet, the huge 
door shut him in, and no sound of what passed 
during that interview was ever heard; but when 
Ernest came forth an hour after, there was a 
look of such profound misery upon his face, that 
even the servants gazed at him with commissera- 
tion as he moved along the dim galleries toward 
his own room. 

Ernest and the Lady Eleanor were married 
that night in the chapel below the castle walls. 
It was a beautiful sight, that gay throng pouring 
down the winding road which led from the port- 
cullis to the house of God. The gleam of white 
veils; the flash of jewels; the sweep of silken 
garments, and the proud sway of a hundred 
snowy plumes, looked dream-like and beautiful 
in the moonbeams that fell over castle, church, 
and hamlet. It was a noble sight when they 
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gathered within the«holy walls of the chapel, 
lighted by a thousand tapers, hung with éloth of 
silver, and, the floor around the altar, carpeted 
deep with flowers. Amid all the glittering crowd 
there was no one to observe a slender form mufiled 
in a cloak and hood, that was hovering near the 
porch as the wedding party came up. Back against 
the dark i ivy the form pressed itself, gathering the 
thick tendrils over her with trembling haste, and 
looking through, oh! with eager and wild agony. 
First came the bride in all the proud array of her 
young beauty. Her wedding garments of white 
damask rustled as she walked; the jewels in her 
hair sparkled in the flood of light that came 
pouring through the chapel door; a smile lay 
upon her lips, and she swept ‘toward the altar 
with the tread of an empress. What a contrast to 
all this was the bridegroom. His garments like 
hers were resplendent with jewels. His port was 
naturally proud as hers, but when the light fell 
on his face it seemed glancing upon marble— 
marble that possessed the power of suffering, and 
in all things else was stone. 

The poor creature cowering behind the ivy saw 
all this, and a smothered groan broke through 
the dusk leaves. After that no sound betrayed 
the presence of life beneath the pendant vines, 
till a gush of music swelled out upon the soft 
night air. It was the marriage anthem. Then 
came wild sobs from beneath the shaking foliage 
—sobs that seemed like the first faint wail of a 
mustering storm. The ivy was dashed aie, and 
once more the wronged wife fied. 

For weeks Rosalia had been concealed in the 
forest at a woodman’s hut, but goaded with 
anxiety, wild with a craving desire to learn 
something of the man for whom she had suf- 
fered so much, she ventured back to her old 
home. Stealing from its shelter in the night she 
wandered forth, hoping to meet some dependant 
or villager who could give her news from the 
castle. 

She had reached the chapel, and lingered near 
it with that enthralling sensation which makes 
us love every object connected with the happiness 
that has become a memory, when a burst of music 
and flashes of light come from the castle. She 
looked up, and there, winding down toward the 
chapel, come the procession which we have just 
described. 

He had deserted her then! At his father’s 
command he had consented to wed another. The 
dispensation had been obtained—she, her child, 
were nothing—worse than nothing to him. It 
was these thoughts that wrung the groan of 
agony from her young heart when the wedding 
anthem swelled around her. It seemed as if a 
crowd of angels were warning her away from 
the spot where she had been sacrificed. 
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Rosalia went home—if that desolate and dreary 
house could yet be called her home. In the wild 
agony that sprung from the scene she had wit- 
nessed everything was forgotten; her fear of the 
old count, her terror lest he -might learn that she 
had returned, and force her to give up the chiid. 
She entered the room where she had been sitting 
when the old count came to crush her With his 
proud power. A single taper burned on the 
hearth; and on the cushions of a great oaken 
chair, in one corner of the room, lay her infant 
sleeping softly beneath the mantle that she had 
folded over it before going out. 

When Rosalia saw her child so still and smiling 
in its rosy sleep, she clasped her hands and flung 
them over her head with a gesture of wild sorrow, 
pathetic beyond my powers of description. Then 
moving toward the chair, she drew the mantle 
over her infant’s face, and, seating herself on the 
floor, buried her forehead in the folds of her 
dress. 

Rosalia had forgotten all precaution; the case- 
ment was open, and the night wind stole through 
it flaring the solitary taper, and sometimes sweep- 
ing the disheveled tresses which fell around her 
shoulders over the sleeping child. 

All at once Rosalia started to her feet, and 
flinging back the hair from her temples with 
both hands, held her breath to listen. Some- 
thing was moving around the house, a slow foot- 
step as of one who had stolen forth to muse in 
the night solitude. To another the sound might 
have seemed nothing more than this, but to that 
young creature who stood listening with sus- 
pended breath and parted lips, there was enough 
in that faint sound to make the blood leap through 
every vein. You might have heard her heart beat 
in any corner of the room. Her eyes were bent 
on the open casement; the leaves were trembling 
all around it, and clusters of blossoms quivered in 
the waving light shed through them by the taper. 
She still gazed and listened, the footsteps drew 
near and nearer, a shadow fell athwart the moon- 
light; a man’s shadow, and then she saw a face 
formed in the lattice. She moved forward gently, 
extending her hands as she went; no smile was 
on her lip; nota gleam of joy in her eyes; the 
tension upon her nerves had been too strong for 
sudden relaxation: but reaching the lattice she 
leaned against the frame, gazing upward into the 
eyes that had followed her all the time. 

“ Ernest—Ernest!”’ 

“Rosalia!” The name burst from his lips as 
if all the waters of a tortured heart had rushed 
upward in one fierce surge. The face fell upon 
her shoulder, and sobs, such as shake a strong 
heart in its sorrow, filled the room. ‘‘ Rosalia— 
Rosalia, you are no longer my wife!” 

**T know it—I know it!” 





“She is waiting for me up yonder—look how 
they have illuminated the castle—hear how the 
townsmen. shout—their torches redden the trees 
—there is a brave light streaming from the bridal 
chamber. Rosalia, are you cursing me in your 
heart?” ; 

‘“*No, I cannot curse you—I am weak—I am 
heart struck, that is all, Ernest!” 

‘‘That is all. She.is heart struck, she is weak 
—that is all—that is all!” He held her head 
back between both his hands and kissed her fore- 
head. The touch of his lips made her shudder 
all over: pain and the most exquisite joy blended 
in that shudder. Both these sensations filled her 
pure heart with terror. For the first time in her 
life she was afraid of him. 

“You shrink from me—you would tear yoar- 
self from my arms,” he said, putting her back; 
and peeping through the casement. 

‘‘Why did you seek me?—why come hither?” 
cried the poor girl, supporting herself by a chair. 

“I did not know that you were here—they told 
me you had been persuaded to give me up—that 
you had gone away with our child to secrete your- 
self from my search. IL expected to find the old 
house empty, dark as it has been for months.” 

‘‘And you came here—you still loved the old 
house?” 

«As the bird loves the nest that it has slept 
in, but it was empty, dark, deserted, the nest 
where I had left my mate and her little one; oh! 
Rosalia, who was it frightened you away? It 
was false that my father’s gold bribed you—I 
look in your face and know that it was false!” 

‘¢And did they tell you this? Did he, your 
proud father, utter a falsehood so monstrous?” 

‘He told me so with his own lips!” 

*¢ And you believed him?” 

“No, I did not believe him. He told me to 
came hither and be convinced; I came and found 
the house dark.” 

‘*¢ And then you believed him?” said the young 
mother, in her low, sad voice. ‘ 

“I was mad—I was not myself—they goaded 
me on—they—no, no, I did not believe him, 
Rosalia; but what of that? his words left a doubt 
—I obeyed him. Do you know what has hap- 
pened ?—do you know what I am?” 

“‘Yes, I was there—I saw it*all—I was at the 
chapel.” 

«Yes, I felt it—not within the chapel, but near 
the entrance; I did not see you, Rosalia, but the 
ivy shivered as we went in, I felt your presence. 
Up to that moment my heart had been cold as 
stone; my veins were full of ice. As. my foot 
touched the threshold, a shower of dew from 
heaven itself seemed to fall into my heart. I 
felt, Rosalia, as if your breath were upon my 
lips, filling my eyes with mist, my bosom with 
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tears. I felt your presence, Rosalia, it fettered 
my soul at the altar, it wandered about me like 
aspirit. It was in the light, in the music, in the 
moonbeams. It drove me from the revel—from 
the chamber they had decked, and lured me here 
in the stillness—in‘ the calm night to your feet, 
Rosalia, my wife—my wife!” 

He would have taken her in ‘his arms—he 
would have buried her face in his bosom, she 
drew back gently, but with firmne: Though 
her lips quivered, she-forced back th that 
were mustering at her heart. It was marvelous to 
see & young creature so troubled, and yet so firm. 

“No, Ernest, I am not your wife—your own 
lips have said it—God’s Vice Regent on earth has 
said it. Iam not your wife; holy — shield 
me!—I am not your wife!” 

She fell upon her knees as she sas and 
dlasping her white paims together, held’ them up 
to a picture of the Virgin that hung upon the 
wall. 

He approached, and circling her waist with his 
arm, lifted her from the floor. ‘Look into my 
face, Rosalia; not there—not there!” 

She looked into his face steadily, mournfully. 

“Do you hate me, Rosalia?” 

“No. Oh! how can you ask it?” 

‘*Do you love me?” 

“A few hours since it would have been no sin, 
then I should have said yes!” 

But now?” 

‘An earthquake has passed over my heart, but 
there was one image which it could not shake 
down!” 

He held her closely in his arms, she struggled 
to free herself, but it was like a flower wrestling 
with the tempest. 

‘‘Rosalia, we have sworn before God’s altar to 
love one another!” 

“TI know it!” 

“Unto death!” 

‘Yes, unto death!” 

‘And this vow, you will keep it, my wife?” 

‘sT will keep it even to' the end,” answered the 
sweet, mournful voice from his bosom. 

She had no power to move in those strong arms, 


but her eyes were turned upon the Virgin: some 


inward prayer deeper than her words spoke in 
those meek eyes. 

He bent down and kissed her forehead and her 
lips. ‘‘He may render me an outcast, stain my 
escutcheon, proclaim me false knight to the ends 
of the earth. _He may imprison me, for this has 
been, and may be, but I will never leave you 
again, Rosalia!” 

She put away his arms and stood up, pale, sad 
and oh! how beautiful. 

‘Ernest, remember the mother of God looks 
upon us.” 





*T will acknowledge no other wife, though all 
the saints in heaven look frowningly upon me.” 

“< Before them are registered the vows you have 
made this evening !” 

«They were false vows—I love her not—I 
never can love her!” 

Rosalia lifted her eyes to the Virgin: her pale 
lips moved; shadows of deep and painful thought 
flitted over her white face. Those eyes so full of 
heavenly tenderness; those soft golden curls fal- 
ling back from the upturned brow. It was the 
face of an angel bathed in the troubled waters of 
humanity. , 

She turned at length and took his hand be- 
tween both of hers. ‘Her lips trembled; her face 
was bloodless: she pointed with her finger toward 
the castle, which, with its blaze of light and its 
banners sweeping into the moonbeams, could be 
seen from the open casement. 

‘‘Return,” she said, “‘your honor as a knight 
—your faith as a gentleman—your vow to God, 
all are pledged to the lady who waits up yonder. 
She may not—oh! mother of heaven, she cannot 
love you as I have done, but——” The noble 
creature faltered, her frame trembled from head 
to foot: she could not force the word from her 
heart which would command him from her pre- 
sence. His eyes were bent upon ber, he had 
turned his back to the castle with a resolute air. 

“Go,” she said, in a deep, steady voice—‘*go 
now while we have strength to part!” 

He was about to speak, but the tramp of many 
feet drawing near checked the words upon his 
lip. 

“They are looking for me: let them come,” he 
said, with a mocking smile, but still there was 
indecision in his manner, that characteristic wont 
of firmness that had so nearly worked his ruin. 

*‘Not here—not here should they find you!” 
said Rosalia, attempting to draw him away. ‘It 
is his—it is your father’s voice!” 

He yielded to her feeble violence, and was 
drawn into another room, from which a door 
opened to the forest. 





CHAPTER If. 

Iv was long after midnight. The burst of 
clarion notes, ringing laughter, and shouts mel- 
lowed by rich wine, blending with all the con- 
fused sounds of protracted wassail, rose from the 
chateau, that stood uplifted, as it were, above 
the common earth, flooded by the moonlight, 
and illuminated with a thousand torches through 
turret, keep, and battlement. The soft moon- 
beams had withdrawn themselves like a dream, 
leaving sweet tranquillity behind. Dim, beautiful 
and quiet as a corner of Paradise when all the 
angels are asleep, lay that portion which the 
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castle and its eminence cast into more dense 
shadow. There slept the convent, huge, black 
and lowly in comparison with the lighted castle 
that arose between it and the sky, but imposing 
and solemn in the midnight stillness that hung 
around it. 

Between the lordly castle and the still house 
of religion, two figures might have been observed 
like black shadows threading the moonlight. One 
was a tall man, haughty in his step, and terrible 
in the iron sternness of his countenance when- 
ever a glancing moonbeam made it visible.. The 
other was a female, who followed him like a crea- 
ture forcefl suddenly in full health and bloom to 
accompany some overmastering spirit down to 
the vale and shadow of death. Her head was 
uncovered; her brow pale as snow, and whenever 
the light touched it the beauty of her young face 
seemed frozen. . 

Something more than the slender figure of 
Rosalia was muffled up in the mantle that she 
carried rather than wore. She had drawn it 
fold by fold from her shoulders down over her 
bosom, and held it there huddled up in a des- 
perate grasp, leaving the beautiful neck and 
golden ringlets which it should have covered, 
exposed and wet with the night dew. It was 
not the mantle alone that the poor young crea- 
ture folded with such desperate fondness up to 
her heart. In the wild hurry of her movements 
as she gathered it up, now a tiny foot would 
break through the folds, which she would seize 
with one hand, press to her lips, and huddle up 
in the drapery again, as if in fear that the 
haughty man stalking darkly before her might 
turn with his cold eyes and witness the act. 
Sometimes she would put aside the garment with 
a shaking hand when they came to a lighted 
spot, and gaze down upon the little face it had 
covered till her pale lips were convulsed with 
the sobs she dared not utter, and the swell of 
her heart seemed to heave the child away that 
her arms so tightly clasped. Then a pair of 
bright eyes strangely star-like, for the night 
wind let all at once upon the child startled it, 
looked into hers questioningly, appealingly it 
seemed. Then the look became insupportable, 
and with the baby’s little face pressed to her 
bosom, she would turn and look toward the 
castle as if fiercely impelled to spring aside from 
that cruel man and seek for help there. Buta 
flash of mocking torch-lights, a dusky banner 
streaming forth to the night breeze, and snatches 
of music that seemed to her fiend-like and mock- 
ing, met her impulse, Then her limbs would 
relax; her step become slower, and with her poor 
white face bent helplessly down she crept on 
utterly desolate. 

The old lord walked on with long, heavy 


. 





strides, that 'seemed to spurn with contempt the 
earth he trod. Sometimes he would look back 
upon the wretched young creature that followed 
him, but there was no pity in his glance; a 
hound that had broken from the pack would 
have touched his heart more nearly. When she 
felt these glances, Rosalia would hurry on with 
quick, nervous footsteps, like a frightened lamb 
dragged by some iron will to the sacrifice. 

At length they stood upon the verge of that 
dense show cast from the castle eminence down 
upon the convent, It lay before them heavy and 
black like a pall, beneath which he was about to 
bury that young creature forever. The old lord 
paused here, thinking, perhaps, that he might 
awe her more deeply by stern looks than by cruel 
words, or perhaps desirous of reading the heart 
he had broken, in her countenance. Be this as 
it will, he paused sternly, and waited for her to 
come up. She stood before him ghite with an- 
guish, and shivering from head to foot, but not 
from cold. The moonlight lay full upon her, 
dropping its pearls into the depths of her hair, 
that with all its golden brightness in the day- 
time, seemed shadowy and spirit-like as it floated 
back in disheveled tresses from her forehead. 
Never, never did the old noble forget the face 
that was uplifted to his that night. It haunted 
him in his sleep—it was reflected in the wine cup 
—it moved and swayed about his death-bed—it 
breathed upon the tall plumes that canopied it, 
and made them tremble. His heart was proud 
and hardened with pride, all its soft impressions 
had long since died out, but upon the cold live 
surface that face with its beauty and its anguish 
enameled itself; when the old man looked in 
upon his soul that face met him at the threshold, 
and he could never thrust it aside. 

She was very still, but those blue eyes were 
unnaturally large and lustrous as she lifted them 
to his face. It seemed like a spirit that had 
chased him close up to the shadow... She moved 
the babe from her bosom, and held it out with 
both arms shrouded in the mantle, she could not 
have done it with the face exposed; he did not 
take the child, and with her eyes still riveted 
upon his, the mother drew it slowly and trem- 
blingly back to her bosom. She began to tremble; 
her eyes grew black; her forehead radiant. 

“‘You have a heart, you will not take it from 
me?” she cried, girding her arms tight around 
the precious burden, and sinking to the earth 
strengthless, helpless, but trembling with the 
wild re-action of her feelings. 

‘*Not here,” answered the old noble, and his 
voice after the sweet anguish of hers, fell like 
drops of cold lead upon the air. ‘There is yet 
some distance to walk before we reach the con- 
vent. I did but pause to say that after you reach 
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the portal there must be no converse between us, 
not even to the holy abbess, who is herself of our 
own blood, must the mischance that has fallen 
upon @ noble house be known.” 

He waved his hand for Rosalia to arise: she 
made the effort, but only struggled feebly upon 
the ground: his words had smitten all the 
strength from her limbs. He reached forth his 
hand to her arm, this gave her life, the touch of 
that proud hand was terrible to her, she shrank 
back with a moan and staggered to her feet. 

‘‘Remember,” said the count, “that upon your 
own discretion rests the future. Be silent, bring 
no disgrace upon our house, and both you and 
the child shall be cared for, even as if you were 
of the old, true and honorable blood. The Lady 
Abbess is old, she cannot live many years—the 
daughters of our house have ever fulfilled that 
holy trust. Is it nothing that we consent to give 
this honor to one of common birth?” 

“Oh! not that—not that, there is but one thing 
between this and the grave that I think of,”’ cried 
Rosalia, ‘my child, your pledge, once each year 
I shall see her, assure me of that, swear it, aye, 
here. The holy mother who fled to save Aer 
child will bend from her seat in heaven to listen. 
Tremble at the very thought of evading or break- 
ing that pledge, for she who was a mother shall 
avenge me. Swear to this, else will I perish 
here on the earth at your feet, with your son’s 
child girt to my bosom, rather than enter that 
pile.” 

She pointed to the convent with one hand, 
holding the babe firmly with the other. But the 
wildness, the pathos of her appeal was all of no 
avail to her cause. The old count had already 
pledged himself to that which she desired, and 
his haughty word once given was to a proud 
nature binding even as an oath. He said this 
calmly and coldly, and his chilling tones awed 
her into submission. He turned away and strode 
into the shadow that had crept toward them 
while they had been standing. Rosalia followed 
him feebly, and with an air of exhaustion, her 
anguish had been too great, and was now be- 
coming vague. She was conscious of a hard, 
dull pang when the child was taken from her 
bosom; a flash of cold air seemed to strike upon 
her heart, as if the child only had kept it warm 
till then: after that she remembered nothing, 
save a tall, dark figure moving rapidly away, 
carrying her soul with him, it seemed toher. A 
turret looming against the sky with its thousand 

lights, mocking and twinkling, and glancing at 
her like spirits of living fire, and added to this 
the tinkle of a far-off bell, which her own cold 
hand had set in motion, mechanically as the hand 
will act sometimes when all the mind seems 
locked.as in a vice. It might have been minutes 





or hours that passed while Rosalia sat upon a 
stone flag, dull, dreamy, and unconscious of all 
things, waiting for what might come next. At 
length a ponderous door opened; she saw a light 
and behind it a figure. She arose feebly and 
walked toward it; a few words passed, she never 
remembered what, then the portal closed, and 
all was quiet again as if a human destiny had 
not that moment been accomplished. 





CHAPTER III. 


Yzaxrs went by, and change fell both upon the 
castle and the convent. The old lord had gone 
down to sleep among his ancestors beneath the 
chapel; the abbess had dropped away from her 
place of solemn trust, and her chair was filled by 
one of the holy sisterhood. 

Lord Ernest was now master of all that feudal 
dominion and rude wealth that had been his 
father’s, joined to the dower of a noble bride 
that rendered his possessions more than princely. 
In the first year of his marriage an heir was born 
to all these vast possessions, and like his father, 
Lord Ernest centred all his pride and hopes in 
this only son. The beautiful child was the only 
sunbeam with which the Almighty brightened 
that proud castle home. Lord Ernest did not 
love his wife; is there not a world of meaning 
in these few little words, ‘‘Lord Ernest did not 
love his wife?” You could have seen it in his 
cold, proud manner as he rode by her side in the 
hunt—you could see it in the half shrinking re- 
serve which always hung around him when she 
was present—at the festal board, or alone in her 
sumptuous bower-chamber. His heart was with 
the past: his thoughts ever looked backward with 
sorrow and bitter regret, which time only deep- 
ened. He grew stately and proud as his father 
had been. All affection, all the passionate love, 
so ardent and impetuous in his youth, seemed 
locked up in his soul like dead roses hoarded 
away even from his own reach. But those were 
days of stately processions and proud appear- 
ances! People dreamed nothing of the nature 
which the iron will of a proud father had petri- 
fied when its life was in full bloom, as we some- 
times find living flowers. shrined deep in the 
coldest stone. 

At times it would seem as if the young count 
found sources of unhappiness even in the joyous 
youth and beauty of his son. Occasionally when 
the child would climb his knee, or spring into his 
arms bright and rosy with the sweet craving for 
caresses which is so natural to childhood, a spasm 
as of pain would sweep over the noble counte- 
nance of the father, and putting the disappointed 
child away, he would go forth upon the ramparts 
and walk alone for hours, or, perhaps, depart 
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altogether from the castle, and wander around 
the ruins of an old stone house, now quite over- 
run and choked up with ivy, which had long been 
a picturesque object in the valley. 

Why these moody fits came upon him no one 
ever knew, it was only certain that he always 
returned from his wanderings with saddened eyes 
and languid footsteps, and that for days after, 
nothing however mirthful could win a smile to 
his lip. If a few in the village remembered 
Rosalia, it was as a passing fancy of their lord 
for a maiden of inferior degree—as a humble 
daisy that somehow had been swept from his 
path, about. the time of his proud marriage, no 
one exactly knew how; not even himself, for 
with regard to Rosalia or her child the old count 
had kept rigid silence even on his death-bed. 
That they still lived Ernest had little doubt, but 
how or where? ‘These were the questions that 
drove him so often to the battlements or the 
ruined house. Honor and that domestic loyalty 
which was the spirit of knighthood, kept him 
from any direct effort to seek for her. She was 
safe and not unhappy, of this the old count had 
solemnly assured him: more than this he had 
no power to learn—more than this he dared not 
ask. He knew that there was that in his heart 
which made the question perilous. 

How many women spend a whole life, pillowed 
upon a heart to which they are perfect strangers, 
and this all unconsciously as a child leans against 
a harp, ignorant and careless of the music that 
lies silent among its strings. More than half the 
human beings with which the world is peopled, 
having no capacity for deep affection themselves, 
fail to win even the knowledge of a want when 
the precious treasure of love is withheld from 
them. So it was with the proud wife of Count 
Ernest. She was one whose existence depended 
upon the outer world, she could no more have 
comprehended the deep love that had left her 
husband’s heart desolate, than she could have 
returned that love had it existed for herself. 
How many there are who tread upon wild flowers 
all their lives, and never know that they are any 
thing but food for the bird that crops them. 

Thus it was with the countess, she graced her 
. state, she received homage to her beauty, she 
yielded gracious deference to her husband, be- 
cause pride forbade anything that would lessen 
the dignity of a man honored by her hand. So, 
stately, proud and heart strangers, the two moved 
on till she paused upon the brink of a grave. 

She died suddenly, that proud countess, im all 
the plentitude of her beauty and her power. 
Lord Ernest mourned for her then, for she had 
slept in his bosdm, and there is something ter- 
rible in yielding up the being we have clasped 
to the cold arms of death, even though we loved 


it not. Yet his grief amounted not to passion; 
for since the day of his marriage the bright 
waters of his heart had been closed up, and not 
even the angel of death had power to splinter 
the rock and trouble them to their depths. 

For three days all that-remained of that beau- 
tiful and haughty woman lay in state, that all 
who had bent before her in life might bow still 
lower beneath the sublime majesty of death. 
The stately chamber was blackened with clouds 
of velvet, and kindled up again with gleams of 
pale light. Six tall candles of wax flung a glow 
of silver over the pall, that laden with heavy 
tassels swept oyer the death-couch to the floor. 
Above her brooded a canopy, black as the half 
folded wing of death, upon which white plumes 
drooped like frozen sea-foam, heavy and motion- 
less. Was there no hidden feeling in the heart 
of that lordly mourner as he paced to and fro 
upon the battlements of his castle? Did he never 
once reflect that death, while it filled his home 
with gloom, had made him a free man—free to 
act, to love, to marry at will? The old stone 
{house in ruins, and black with ivy, lay beneath 
‘ him—how could he look on that and not think 
of Rosalia, his first, his only true wife? 

He did think of her for the first time in years, 
he drew a deep breath while gazing upon that 
ruined house, a deep, luminous glow came to 
his eyes as he remembered how impossible it 
was, now that he could seek her in the face of 
{the world, that Rosalia should conceal herself 
longer from his knowledge. 

As these thoughts grew upon him, the ice 
seemed thawing from his heart. He wept with 
strange tenderness when young Justine came in 
all the fulness of his grief, and flung himself 
upon the bosom of his parent for comfort in his 
first great trouble: these feelings broke forth in 
a burst of almost passionate tenderness, that 
} surprised almost as much as it effected the youth. 
} While thought is lightning-like and feeling 80 
capable of condensation, how much of the inner 
‘life may any human being know in three little 
days? It took less than that time to make Lord 
Ernest feel in every vein and nerve of his body 
that he was a free man—free to love and choose 
according to his own will. He looked into his 
soul, and amid the shadows that death had left 
there, found the one. great passion of his life 
powerful, yet so powerful that, before the funeral 
came, the shadow of Rosalia, with her soft eyes 
and her golden hair, with her tenderness, her 
pride, would constantly glide like a sunbeam 
between him and the stately death-couch upon 
which his wife rested. 

We have seen the bridal train, glittering with 
rainbow colors bathed in moonlight, winding 
from that noble old castle to the lone chapel, 
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where. marriages. and deaths had been linked 
together for centuries, like cypress leaves and 
blush roses woven in the same garland. Now 
we witness another procession. Dark was the 
eastle, heavy and black were the clouds heaped 
in angry billows behind it; folds of sable velvet 
streamed. out from the great flag-staff, around 
which the proud banner was swathed in gorgeous 
folds, and knotted down with sombre cordage. 
Music swelled along the path, soft, solemn, 
and low, rising slowly upward, and dying amid 
the black clouds, filling them, as it were, with 
tears. Torches moved like stars through the 
darkness, revealing the sweep of a pall, the sway 
of. dusky plumes, the ghost-like outline of many 
figures. 

This funeral train drew nearer to the chapel, 
and that was lighted up even as it was on the 
wedding night, yet it seemed dark, for the ivy 
had thickened around it like a pall, hiding even 
the rainbow glory that exhausted itself upon the 
stained windows. As the pall-bearers approached 
the door, they were met by a stream of light, 
misty and clouded with incense, and moving 
through it was a train of nuns in snowy gar- 
ments, murmuring a low, sweet chaunt, such as 
the angels sing when one of their sweet sister- 
hood is weary. 

When a lady of the castle died it was always 
thus. The abbess from the convent with all her 
nuns, in white veils and flowing robes, met the 
corpse at the door, greeting it with incense and 
holy music. Now these religious women led the 
way up to the altar, and through them the corpse 
was borne. Before it walked the abbess, holding 
& crucifix in her pale hands, following it were 
the mourners, Count Ernest and his son, then a 
jong train of lords and ladies, who, from blood 
or marriage, claimed a right to weep while this 
solemn death service was in progress. 

They set down the bier reverentlly before the 
altar: a burst of solemn music surged upward 
with a power that made the veil of incense gather- 
ing overhead break and ripple like a cloud. 

Up to this moment Count Ernest had marked no 
single feature of the imposing ceremony. Solemn, 
sad, impressed by the gloom and power of death, 
he followed the body of his wife close up to the 
altar. He was so near to the dead now that not 
even a thought of Rosalia could force itself be- 
tween him and all that gloomy velvet covering. 
He was very pale; his eyes were bent downward, 
and one hand rested upon the shoulder of his 
son, who wept with passionate grief. 

The abbess placed one foot upon a step of the 
altar, and turned facing the bier: her hands were 
seen to quiver as they clasped themselves around 
the crucifix: her soft, holy eyes rested, one in- 
stant, on the widowed count. She thought that 








she. could trust herself—that religion—the holy 
vow-——had frozen up all the passion and tender- 
ness of her nature—but impelled by some invisible 
power he too looked up. A moment they stood 
thus face to face, the husband and wife—the 
dead separating them as the living had done. 
The chaunt, the music rose around them undis- 
turbed. No one saw the agony that swept over 
these two pale faces—no one. saw how cold her 
lips were becoming, how heavily the broad, white 
lids closed over her eyes, but the crucifix fell 
with a muffled crash to the coffin, a low moan, 
and the abbess sunk noiselessly like a heap of 
snow upon the altar. 

They bore away the living and the dead, the 
wife stretched beneath her velvet pall, the wife 
muffled in her living shroud. Count Ernest looked 
on as they disappeared without a word or a sign. 
They were both dead to him. He had but one 
wish, a fierce, wild desire to be alone. 

He was alone, and solitude did its work upon a 
passionate nature that had gathered force from 
perpetual restraint. Heart and brain both took 
fire, and one tortured the other till the founda- 
tions of his strength gave way. 

‘« Justine!” 

A noble boy who sat in a dim corner of the 
room, lifted his forehead from the hand that had 
supported it, arose and went up to the couch 
where his father was lying. Count Ernest, pale 
and with that haggard look about the mouth and 
eyes which mental torture leaves, arose to his 
elbow. 

“Justine!” The youth bent down, and his 
face almost touched that of the sick man. 

‘«My father!” 

The count fell back on his pillow, closed his 
eyes, and seemed to struggle for thought. He 
looked up at last, his lips parted, but with diffi- 
culty, and he said—‘‘bend down, Justine!” 

The youth bent his ear close to those marble 
lips, and during the next half hour a hoarse mur- 
mur stole through the room, sometime broken »y 
sobs from that warm, young heart—sometimes 
disturbed for an instant by some faint exclama- 
tion. When the murmurs ceased, the youth 
stood up, holding the hand of hig father with a 
hard grasp, and gazing on him with eyes full of 
keen affection. 

‘Though she were in her grave I would bring 
her,” he said. A look of ineffable happiness 
stole over the dying face of the count; his pale 
lips moved again, and twice after the youth had 
left the chamber he murmured—‘‘I bless thee, 
my son!—I bless thee!” 

The priest who entered the chamber a few 
minutes after, saw from the tall window a slender 
form flitting through the twilight down toward 
the convent. He knew the graceful outline, the 
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quick, deer-like step, and wondered what could 
take an only son from his father’s death-bed, 
when every moment threatened to make him an 
orphan. “ 

The night had deepened, and all was darkness 
in the valley, when the old priest saw a gleam as 
of snow moving through the trees. It might be 
a@ human figure—it might be some wandering 
spirit hovering around the place of death. The 
doubt was in his mind when a noise in the room 
made him turn. There stood the object that had 
startled him, a frail figure, clad in white—for 
such was the religious dress of the convent, and 
face and hands shrouded in ample folds of linen. 

‘‘Together let us go hence, he is quiet now, 
and here is one to care for him,” said Justine, 
gently approaching the priest. The old man 
bent his head and followed the youth. Then the 
figure drew back her veil and walked toward the 
bed, The sick man had been lying quite still, 
and with his eyes closed, but he felt her pre- 
sence, and the moment her foot touched the floor 
rose up, and supporting himself with one shaking 
hand, looked upon her with a wild, bright stare, 
as only the dying can look. 

‘Rosalia!’ he gasped, sinking back to the 
pillow, and holding out both arms. 

She sunk to her knees. The garments of a 
nun swept around her, the nun’s veil dropped 
down, and partly concealed the unutterable an- 
guish in her features, but beneath those cold 


white folds the -woman’s heart rose high and 
strong. What were religious vows to her then? 
What power on earth was there terrible enough 
to keep her from those trembling, outstretched 
arms? Penance, remorse, death, let them come! 
She lay upon his heart, her lips clung to his cold 
forehead, her shivering arms drew him closer to 
her bosom. He struggled, his heart was still, 
and yet he struggled. 

“Not yet—not yet. Ernest! Ernest!” 

Oh! heavens, what agony it is to call for thé 
dead when they can no longer answer us! 

That morning at daybreak, when the landscape 
was heavy with that grey light which is so much 
more gloomy than entire darkness, a female in 
monastic garments all wet and heavy with the 
night moisture through which she had walked, 
stood before the portal of the convent. She was 
pale and grief-stricken as when she had stood 
upon the same spot years before, torn rudely 
from the world, and cast like a wreath of foam 
upon that cold threshold. But in her face there 
was, deeper, and subduing the grief that lay so 
palidly upon it—a calm, holy light. Her soul 
now in truth turned’ heavenward with all its 
pure aspirations, and during many years which 
she presided over that quiet community she 
thanked God each morning that another link was 
dropped in the chain that was drawing her to 
heaven and to him. 
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Ox a green bank that skirts the stream of life 
In the Celestial Paradise, reclined 

Two angel youth! Fairer than aught we dream, 
Seemed they, in silvery robes of brightness clad, 
And wearing on each brow the softened light 

Of starry purity! They touched a harp, 
Wreathed with-unfading flowers—and melody 
Was blended with the perfumed air of Heaven. 
They sang of a fair earth, where sweetest buds, 
Born of the soil of Paradise, were shed 

Unseen and noiseless as the drops of night, 

To open their bright blossoms to a sky 

Chiller and darker than the blue of home! 
Thither they were commissioned, and had paused 
For the last time beside the crystal stream 

Ere they went forth upon their viewless errand; 
For now another link from the immortal chain 
Was fixed to earth, and angel hands alone 





Might keep it polished ’mid the mould and rust 
Of its corroding atmosphere! Away! 


. They spread their golden wings and left behind 


The bowers of ease and Immortality, 
For they were watchers, and the night had come. 


From a low cottage home one morning dawn 
Came a faint murmur, sad, though sweetly borne 
Upon the breath of Summer, as a bird’s 

First song. A nestling had been cradled there, 
And bending o’er its humble earthly bed 

Stood these two angel watchers, hymning now 
Their voiceless benison! To the little one 

It cometh like a well remembered strain 

Of its home-melody—and the babe smiles! 
Gaze mother, ’tis a cherub of the sky, 

And side by side with angels thou wilt go 

In thy love-hallowed ministry! Gaze on! 

The dew-drop sparkling in the lily’s cup 

Is not more pure than the bright spirit-drop 
Just given to thy keeping; guard it well, 

And holy ones shall aid thee in thy work. 
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Time treads not lazily—and years are gone! 
Childhood’s glad seal is on that infant brow, 

And in the eye’s deep blue—ihe seal of Heaven! 
The Watchers have not left her, and she treads 
The green earth with a happy, guileless heart; 
She plucks the flowers, ‘and in the web of life 
These are the tracery of her youth’s glad morn. 
She gazes or the stars as one who reads 

In their revealings a bright destiny; 

And sometimes o’er her mind flash memories 

Of ‘her first. star-home, dim and dimmer growing, 
Though haunting oft her dreams, and on her brow 
Stamping the seal of thought—deep stirring thought 
That feeds the soul on bright imagery; 

And many wondered at the beauteous child. 


Years have gone by—and in the web of life 

Its golden threads are woven! She has found 
Wandering alone like her, her spirit-mate, 

And both are recognized. There is no Heaven 
Unto the pure and guileless, brighter than 

Love’s hallowed Elysian—for the earth 

Mirrors but happiness; and skies as bright 

As hung o’er Eden’s bowers—hung now o’er them. 


From that glad cottage home one Summer eve 
Came the sweet hum of voices, uttering 

Tn cadence soft, the low response that bends 
The ear of holy ones in sympathy! 

Angels were at the bridal—those who bent 
First o’er the cradle of that cherub bride— 
The Guardian Watchers! Softly in her ear 
They whisper blessings, and above her head 

A moment drooped their pinions—then away! 
And on the morrow from ber childhood’s home, 
The bride went forth, richly, in blessing, blest. 


A change is on her! In the web of life 

Is woven now, dimly, mysteriously 

To mortal eye, the darkest thread of sorrow! 
Another angel with destroying wing 

Had crossed her pathway, and her other self 
Was smitten and laid low. That weary night 
How fearfully she struggled to ward off 

From the loved victim, the destroyer’s aim; 
But when the morning dawned with rosy light 








That trusting bride dwelt on the earth alone; 
Yet no! Those angel Watchers still were by, 
And from her earth-dimmed eye they tore the veil, 
And, lo! on her glad vision burst again 

In a full glory-tide, the blessed home 

Whose shadowy images had fallen oft 

On her young spirit—and she did not weep, 
But girded her with strength to tread alone 
The.world’s rough pathway, ministering to all 
The cup of blessing, which her lips had quaffed 
From the Immortal Fountain! Thus she grew 
To angel size on earth, and those who walked 
With her, invisible, spread over her 

Their snowy plumage, and she went abroad 

A spirit recognized in a dark world. 


Who calleth “age unlovely?” » Let them rend 
The time-worn casket, and in beauty there 
Behold the jewel’s lustre—for the mind 

Fades not with its clay-temple, but grows bright 
Within the crumbling ruin! There is shrined 
A living spirit, and it will not die. 


The whitened locks of three-score years and ten 
Fell on a wrinkled forehead, and the form 

Of graceful symmetry was bowed beneath 

Time’s heavy burden; yet the same pure light 
That dawned within that cherub infant’s eye, 
Gladdening the cottage home, identified 

The happy pilgrim who had come to die. 

The web of life was finished—from its loom 
Angels ne’er cut a snowier fabric than 

This one, now waiting passage to the sky. 
Within a curtained room were rustling wings, 
And the low hymning of triumphant song 

Was borne on evening’s breeze to upper air! 

Still by a lowly couch were lingering 

Those angel Watchers, but their silvery robes 
Were girded round them, and their wings were spread 
As if for journeying! A struggle more; 

The broken tenement was left behind, 

And the winged spirit was forever free. 

On a green bank beneath the “Tree of Life” 

In the Celestial Paradise, reclined 

Those angel youth again! Their work was done, 
For they were Watchers, and the morn had broken. 





THE LOVE OF GOD. 





BY EMILY HERRMANN. 





I Grope my way amid life’s caverned glooms, 
Terror and dimness mock me everywhere, 
Until a form above the horizon looms— 
A form of light, I breathe the upper air. 


A day-star rises when the glacius rise, 
Round their pale foreheads gather radiant hues; 


I stand secure and gaze, with wondering eyes, 
At scenes so fair, when froze the midnight dews. 


I mind me not of long and weary ways, 
Nor do I think of dark and slippery steeps, 
My mind expands, my heart an anthem plays 
Of lofty joy, that stirs its ocean-deeps. 





EDITORS 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


FiowerR GARDEN FoR Fresruary.—There is very 
little to be done in the pleasure-grounds and shrub- 
bery in this month; but the gravels walks in both 
should be attended to, as gravel walks are very liable 
to be injured by melting snow. Care, therefore, 
should be taken, as soon as a thaw commences, or 
before, to remove a portion of the snow; and, as soon 
as the ground is sufficiently dry, the walks should 
be carefully rolled. Seeds of trees and shrubs are 
generally sown in this month; and the rule for sow- 
ing them is to let the soil be as deep above the seed 
as the seed is thick. 

In the flower-garden great care should still be 
taken to protect the half-hardy plants, not only 
from the frost, but from the sun, which at this season 
is frequently very powerful. It must be observed 
that the mischief done by frost is always very greatly 
increased if the sun be permitted to shine upon the 
frozen plants: it is like exposing a frost-bitten person 
to the heat of a great fire. The best thing that can 
be done when a plant is frozen is to cover it over 
with a flower-pot, or some other covering, till the air 
has gradually become sufficiently warm to thaw it 
slowly. The choicer kinds of anemones and ranun- 
culuses are planted in this month. They are gene- 
rally planted in rows of about five inches apart and 
two inches deep; and a little sand is put under each 
tuber when it is planted. In planting the ranun- 
culus tubers, care should be taken to put the claws 
downward, and not break off any part of them, as 
when the claws are broken off the tubers are very 
apt to rot. In planting the anemone tubers, the eye 
or bud should always be kept uppermost. This is 
generally considered the season for manuring a 
flower-garden, and the best kind of manure for the 
purpose is the remains of an old hot-bed. Decayed 
leaves, which have become a kind of mould, and 
chopped turf taken from an old pasture, are also 
very useful for enriching the ground intended for 
flowers; but guano and the new kinds of mineral 
manures are very dangerous in inexperienced hands, 
and even first-rate gardeners frequently find them 
produce injurious effects. 

In green-houses ventilation ought to be carefully 
attended to. Whenever the air is mild, and the sun 
shines, the door should be opened, as well as the 
windows, for at least half an hour in the middle of 
every day, so that there may be a free current of air 
through the house. All the dead leaves should be 
removed as soon as they are sufficiently decayed to 
come off the plant without injyring it; and if any 
moss or green matter appears on the surface of the 
earth in the pots, it should be removed, and the 
earth loosened with a flat piece of stick about an 
inch broad. It must be observed, that. what. has 
been said of removing the dead leaves does not 











apply to bulbous plants, as their leaves should be 
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left on as long as possible.. Plants require yery 
little water at this season; but fire heat is even. more 
useful than in the middle of winter, as it serves to 
dry up the damp, which is now a most dangerous 
enemy to plants. Where cuttings of green-house 
plants which were struck in autumn have been kept 
several together in one pot during the winter, they 
should now be potted separately. 





Sequet To Panaces anp Prisons.—Mrs. Stephens 
has received numerous solicitations to write a sequel 
to “Palaces and Prisons,” in whieh the fortunes of 
the flower-girl, of her grandparents, and of Adeline 
Leicester shall be continued. She will probably 
begin such a tale in the March number. The sequel 
will be a complete story in itself, and will not re- 
quire, as a preliminary, the reading of “Palaces 
and Prisons,” though such persons as have perused 
that novel will find the sequel increased in interest 
thereby. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Moxtu.—The fine engrav- 
ing of Ross Castle is from a well-known scene in 
Ireland. “The Truant,” “The Death of Marmion,” 
“The Poney,” and “Harriet Martineau,” are subjects 
that illustrate themselves without words. On the 
whole, our embellishments for February will be con- 
sidered, we think, unusually good. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poems. By Frances Sargent Osgood. Illustrated 
by Huntington, Darley, Rossiter, Cushman and Osgood, 
1 vol. Philada: Carey & Hart.—This is certainly 
one of the most beautiful volumes ever issued from 
the American press. It is printed with large, new 
type, on thick, white paper, and bound in the most 
elegant manner. The illustrations are twelve in 
number, and have been got up apparently without 
reference to cost, the first artists in the country 
having been employed on the designs, and the best 
engravers engaged on the plates. The portrait of 
Mrs. Osgood, by Cheney, is a master-piece of art, 
and as a likeness is accurate and characteristic. 
The most choice of the mere embellishments is 
“Tda,” engraved by Cushman, from a miniature by 
the same admirable artist. In its literary contents, 
moreover, this volume is not less meritorious. For 
grace, for fancy, for melodious rythm, and for many 
other high qualities as a poet, Mrs. Osgood is, per- 
haps, inferior to no other female writer of America. 
The present is the first plete collection of her 





poems which has been made, “Eurydice,” “Erman- 
garde’s Awakening,” and “Ashes of Roses,” are the 
best of her longer pieces; to select the many excel- 
lent smaller ones would be almost to make a cata- 
logue. No one can read this volume, and see how 
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many: superior poems Mrs. Osgood has written, 
without /having his, or her estimate of the poet’s 
abilities very considerably: increased, 

Shirley. By Currer Beli, author of Jane Eyre. 
Harper & Brothere.—As a complete novel we con- 
sider Jane Eyre inferior to Shirley—very inferior in 
its moral tendency, more extravagant in its delinea- 
tion of character, less worthy of the great genius 
which every one must yield to the author of both 
these extraordinary books. There is in the novel 
of Shirley no one thing to cavil at—there is no 
intricate plot to startle the reader with unnatural 
development—no characters that may not be found 
in. any village of England. Nothing in the whole five 
hundred pages that is not natural, graphic, good! for 
Shirley is emphatically a good book, healthy in its 
tone, full of spirit, rich with genius. Shirley, the 
heroine, strange as the name seems, is one of those 
wild, sparkling, mischievous creatures that now and 
then start up in the path of life to be scolded about 
by many and loved by all. Caroline is a noble, pa- 
tient, womanly little lady, contrasting with Shirley 
as only genius can contrast characters so opposite, 
and yet so much alike. Jane Eyre has its faults, 
but we defy any one to find anything to cavil at in 
Shirley. That and the Caxtons we intend to read 
over once a year at least during the rest of our 
natural lives. Shirley is published by the Harpers 
in a neat, handsomely printed volume ready for the 
library, and also in a cheaper form, so that all tastes 
can be gratified, and at any price. 

Agnes Gray. An Autobiography. By the author 
of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” &e. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson—Though of a quieter character than 
“Jane Eyre,” this fiction is, in some respects, supe- 
pior. Nothing, for instance, can be less exaggerated 
than the whole tone of the novel. The incidents are 
such as are met with in every day life, the charac- 

¢ters are naturally drawn, and the plot is worked out 
in the simplest, yet most effective manner. In fact, 
the absence of all extravagance is what strikes us as 
& great merit in “Agnes Gray.” The heroine is 
neither pretty nor very talented, she is only a true 
and loving woman. Her affection for the curate of 
the parish arises in the most natural manner, for the 
friendlessness of each is a common tie of sympathy 
that draws them together. The endeavor of Rosalie 
Murray to deprive Agnes of his love, and indeed the 
whole series of the coquette’s flirtations, are told with 
s reality which, not only awakens our sympathies 
for the heroine, but will charm every reader of taste 
from the wonderful naturalness of the portraitures, 

Anne Boleyn, A Tragedy. By George Boker, 
author of “Calaynos.” 1 vol. Philada: A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart.—The author of this fine tragedy 
surprised the literary world, about a year ago, with 
a drama called “Calaynos,” which, after meeting 
with the approval of critics here, had the compliment 
paid it of being put upon the stage in London. The 
present play is, however, even superior to its prede- 
cessor. The characters are finely drawn, especially 
those of King Henry, Jane Seymour, and Wyatt. 
Many of the scenes rise to the highest walks of 
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tragedy. But “Anne Boleyn” is not only to be com- 
mended for the grasp of mind, and great dramatic 
power which it displays, but also for the many pas- 
sages of high poetic beauty which are scattered 
through it. Indeed, we regard Mr. Boker as the 
most promising dramatic ‘writer we have in this 
country, and as one who is destined to leave. his 
name hereafter high on the rolls of American litera- 
ture. 

Headley’s Miscellanies, By J. L. Taylor. New 
York,—Mr. Headley is widely known as a popular 
writer. “Napoleon and his Marshals,” “Washing- 
ton and his Generals,” have been received with 
various commendations and criticisms. His Mis- 
cellanies bear the stamp of his genius, and the cha- 
racteristics of his somewhat eccentric yet attractive 
style. They contain his travels abroad, his rambles 








about Rome, Paris and London, a truthful por- 
: traiture of the Waldenses, their earnest and heroic 
faith under the most trying persecutions, and various 
other papers, forming two most attractive and reada- 
ble volumes. They certainly will not detract from 
the well-earned fame of the author. His criticisms 
upon the Pope and his institutions are both discri- 
minating and just, and the startling events which 
he once saw only in the future, have now become 
matters of history. 


Hildreths’ History of the United States. 3 vols. 
Harper & Brothers,—These volumes bear proof of 
a sincere desire to lay the true and the real before 
the reader. Historical characters are not presented 
either as friends or angels to suit the prejudices of 
the author, but they are given, honestly, as a mirror 
might have portrayed these features with their beau- 
ties and their faults. The three volumes before us 
embrace a period of time between the discovery of 
America and the close of the Continental Congress. 
Other volumes are to follow, and they will be found 
everywhere if the work is received as it deserves. 
The mechanical part is like everything that comes 
§ from the Harpers’ press, perfect in all points. 


Redburn. By the author of “Omoo Typee,” dc. 
Harper & Brothers.—This book we consider far 
more interesting than Mardi, and equal to Melville’s 
previous works. There is a little affectation of sim- 
plicity in the style—a little affectation of rusticity in 
the author, which those who know him will be sure 
to detect; but these are light faults, and the book is 
far too pleasant reading for them to effect the réader. 
It is published in beautiful style. 


Lives and Anecdotes of Illustrious Men; adapted 
for the Amusement and Instruction of Youth. * 1 vol. 
Philada: George 8. Appleton.—This is a neat little 
volume, of about two hundred pages. It contains 
the lives of Cromwell, Cortez, Sir John Reynolds, 
Dr. Adam Clarke, Sir Humphrey Davy, Lindley 
Murray, Currier, and Crabbe; and will be found to 
be an excellent book for the young. 

The Caxtons, By Bulwer. Harper & Brothers.— 
Next to “The Last of the Barons,”’ we consider this 
the greatest novel ever written by the great author 
of England. The aim is noble, the execution perfect. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





Pendennis. By Thackeray. Harper & Brothere.— 
The three numbers of this work reached us too late 
for a thorough perusal before our number goes. to 
press, but we have glanced over it here and there, 
finding every page rich with peculiar humor of its 
author. The illustrations are full of spirit. 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, No. 5, 6 and 7. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—The present edi- 
tion of Shakspeare is unquestionably the most elegant 
ever issued in America, yet the price of each number 
is so low, that the entire series can be obtained for 
comparatively nothing. 

Alfred the Great. By Abbot. Harper & Brothers, 
—It is our delight to see these beautiful crimson and 
gold volumes on our table, a rich treat is always 
n store for the young people, and we seldom fail 
to enjoy it with them. 

Hume’s History of England. Vol. 5. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—This elegant edition by 
Hume, deserves the especial attention of all persons, 
desirous of obtaining a copy of that popular historian. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





Fie: 1.—A Warxine Hasir of purple velvet, trim- 
med around the bottom with sable, half a yard in 
depth. A large pelerine cape made of the same fur, 
lined with pink silk quilted. Sleeves made tight to 
the arm, and finished with a lace frill around the 
hand. Bonnet of drawn lemon colored satin, with 
ruches of satin over the drawings. Muff of sable, 
lined with pink. 

Fig. 1.—An Opera Dress of pink brocaded satin, 
the skirt is trimmed each side of the front with 
puffings of pink tulle, confined by hows of pink satin 
ribbon. The corsage is cut low, and finished with a 
berthe composed of puffings of tulle. A head-dress 
of dark green velvet, and pink feathers. An opera 
cloak of emerald green velvet, trimmed with ermine. 





Fie. 111.—A MAnNrexet of cloth made in the sacque 
form. Louis Quatorez sleeves trimmed with a new 
style of button, ornamented with braid. . Buttons of 
the same description ornament the front. The whole 
is lined with white Florence’silk, quilted. 

GenERAL Remarxs.—There is nothing very new 
in the style of dresses, bonnets, cloaks, &c, The 
dresses are still made with tight backs and points 
behind, and to open in front, some in the cadet style, 
with a button confining the dress at the throat, and 
is then opened half way down to the waist; others in 
the Swiss style, opening very nearly to the bottom 
of the corsage, and laced across the body over a 
chemisette of fine worked or puffed muslin. Some 
again are made with revers like a gentleman’s vest, 
and others with a perfectly tight, high corsage. 

A few bonnets have been trimmed with fur, but 
these are generally too unbecoming to be popular. 
The cloth cloak or mantelet is the last novelty, 
although velvet is much more worn, being richer. 

Among the newest evening dresses we may notice 
that several have recently been made of therry velvet, 
of light colors, such as pink or blue, They have been 
trimmed either with lace, or with fancy ornaments 
of ribbon, tulle, &c. Other evening dresses of a very 
elegant description have been composed of beautiful 
figured silks; the patterns being colored wreaths or 
bouquets on white grounds. Such is the tasteful in- 
genuity displayed in the patterns of these silks that 
the bouquets appear, both in design and color, to be 
all different the one from the other. Embroidered 
moire antique is also employed for evening dresses. 

Ball dresses of tulle, worn over slips of silk or satin, 
will be very fashionable during the present winter. 
Some ball dresses of tulle, either black or white, are 
richly embroidered with gold, ‘or with gold colored 
silk. These dresses are usually made with three, 
four, or five flounces, covering nearly the whole of 
the skirt, each flounce having a rich border of em- 
broidery, and the other part filled up with sprigs. 
The other portions of the dress, viz: the upper part 
of the skirt, together with the corsage and sleeves, 
are sprigged to correspond. This gold colored em- 
broidery on black tulle, worn over black satin, has a 
most rich and showy effect. Dresses of black tulle, 
embroidered with flowers in variegated silks, are 
exquisitely beautiful, and will, no doubt, be highly 
fashionable. They are flounced in the manner above 
described. 

Dresses of a.less light description, but equally ap- 
propriate to ball costume, may be composed of rich 
figured silks, and trimmed with lace; or ornamented 
with the new trimmings now so much in fashion, and 
composed of ribbon disposed in a variety of fanciful 
ways, intermingled with puffings of tulle, These 
fancy trimmings may be either of the same color as 
the dress, or of white, and that color intermingled. 
Bouquets and wreaths of flowers will also be pro- 
fusely employed in trimming ball dresses. For very 

young ladies, dresses of white or colored crape are 
made with flounces pinked at the edges. Dresses of 
tulle over silk slips are also suitable to young ladies. 
They should be made with double jupes; each jupe 
being trimmed with puffings of tulle. 
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